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66 “Daybreak Creeps,” etc. 


We are of the humblest grade; 


“DAYBREAK CREEPS.” 


Daybreak creeps 
From the heart of the hill; 
The fields are chill 
Where the reaper reaps; 
re the birds awake while the dew lies 
still 
My love is the sloth of a pain that sleeps. 





Noon at crest, 
And the hills in heat; 
The swallows are fleet 
But the reapers rest: 
Shadows of corn lie over their feet, 
My love is a shadow against my breast. 


Night returns 
To the reaper rest, 
To the bird its nest 
In her woods and ferns. 
Marth is a shadow beneath night’s breast, 
My love is the light of a fire that burns. 


Daylight breaks 
From the heart of the hill; 
Earth lies chill 
Whom the night forsakes; 
Ere the birds arise, while the dews lie still, 
My love in my heart is a pain that wakes. 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 





PIPER PLAY! 


Now the furnaces are out, 
And the aching anvils sleep; 
Down the road the grimy rout 
Tramples homeward twenty deep. 
Piper, play! Piper, play! 
Though we be o’erlabored men, 
Pipe for rest, pipe your best, 
Let us foot it once again! 





Bridled looms delay their din; 
All the humming wheels are spent; 
Busy spindles cease to spin; 
Warp and woof must rest content. 
Piper, play! Piper, play! 
For a little we are free! 
Foot it, girls, and shake your curls, 
Haggard creatures though we be! 








Yet we dare to dance our fill: 


Male and female were we made— 


Fathers, mothers, lovers still! 
Piper—softly; low and soft: 
Pipe of love in mellow notes, 
Till the tears begin to flow, 
And our hearts are in our throats. 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 





DISPOSSESSED. 


My joys turned skyward from thei: 
courses even, 
Caught in the wind of love’s unearthly 
breath, 
Rose to the radiant privacy of heaven 
From me, uncrowned beneath, 
To match their lights with Ariadne’s 
seven. 


And proud was I to search the dazzling 
height, 
For gems once close about my human 
brow, 
No more regardful of a mortal’s right: 
But I am weary of the vigil now, 
And stars are only visible—at night. 
WINIFRED LUCAS. 






“ONLY A BIT OF LAND-LOCKED BAY.” 


Only a bit of land-locked bay, 


With a haunting face on the further 


side; 


Yet the ocean as well might bar the way, 
So far from each other our lives divide. 





For you jest at times, and at times you 


pray, 


And you tread a path that cannot be 


mine; 


And the world is with you from day to 


day, 
And all that you are I dare not divine. 
AUBERON HERBERT. 
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As Others See Us. 


From The Revue des Deux Mondes. 
AS OTHERS SEE US. 

The judgment of neighboring, and 
especially of rival nations is a needful 
check to that which we pass upon our- 
selves. It has the advantage, more- 
over, of enlightening us about the 
improvement or deterioration which 
may have taken place in our own char- 
acter; although we have to make al- 
lowance of course—and often a big 
allowance—for national prejudices, 
jealousies,and passions. ‘The French,” 
says Machiavelli in his life of Castra- 
ecani—a work now easily accessible to 
all Italian youth, ‘“‘The French are in- 
trepid, rather than robust or able. If 
you can but resist the impetuosity of 
their first attacks they soon weaken, 
and lose courage, up to the point of 
becoming as timorous as women.” 
(This seems rather strong)! *“More- 
over,” hesays, “they are extremely im- 
patient of toil and hardship, and once 
disheartened they are easily surprised 
and overcome.” He gives as an ex- 
ample the battle of the Garigliano, 
and proceeds on this’ wise: “If, 
therefore, you would get the bet- 
ter of the French, you must 
beware of that first impetuosity 
of theirs. If you can _ but pro- 
tract matters, you are sure of success.” 
Machiavelli also charges the French 
soldier with a thievish disposition and 
with spending the money of others as 
lavishly as his own. “He will steal to 
eat, to squander and for the mere fun 
of entertaining the man whom he has 
robbed.” This last observation is 
rather acute; but does it not illustrate 
the sociable nature of the Frenchman 
and his pressing need of sympathy? 
He would sooner fraternize with the 
man whose head he had just broken, 
than with nobody. “He is exactly the 
reverse of the Spaniard who hides for- 
ever out of sight what he has pilfered 
from you.” Again he hits off the ner- 
vous-sanguine temperament of the 
French: “They are so pre-occupied 
with present good or ill, that they for- 
get both the insults and the benefits 
which they have previously received, 
and coming good or evil is nothing to 
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them. I am not so sure about our 
readiness to forget benefits—though 
the benefits which we have received 
from other nations are easy to enu- 
merate; but I should not question the 
promptitude with which we forget an 
outrage, unless it be kept constantly 
before our minds by some question of 
right or of humanity. It is not our 
custom to go back to Couradin and 
Brennus in order to explain the prin- 
ciple of our antipathies. If the Ger- 
mans had only beaten us, without 
trampling on the law of nations by 
mutilating our country, the Franco- 
German war would have been as com- 
pletely forgotten to-day, asthe Crimean 
war against Russia, or even the great 
wars with England. We acknowledge 
the resemblance—the physiognomy at 
once French and gauloise—in an ob- 
servation like this of Machiavelli’s. 
“They recount their defeats, as though 
they had been victories!” There you 
have the true, buoyant French imagi- 
nation, expansive, eager to attract at- 
tention; and the writer proceeds to 
emphasize yet further our tendency to 
optimism by the remark: “They have 
an exaggerated idea of their own pros- 
perity, and quite look down on that of 
other nations.” Finally he reproaches 
us with fickleness and levity. “They 
keep their word after the fashion of 
conquerors. The first engagement one 
makes with them is always the safest.” 
Besides not being altogether deserved, 
this accusation seems an odd one on 
the part of an Italian, and particularly 
of Machiavelli! 

All foreigners unite in 


remarking 
upon our traditional readiness to take 
it out in fine talk rather than in ac- 


tion or in reasoning. “The Italian,” 
says the Abbé Galioni, “plays with 
words, but the Frenchman is their 
dupe.” A German psychologist has 
said of us that rhetoric which is 
merely an ornament for an Italian is an 
argument with a Frenchman. 

One of the most scathing critics we 
ever had was Gioberti. In his famous 
book on the “Primato,” he charges the 
French nation with levity, frivolity, 
vanity and boastfulness. Our books, 
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according to him, are carelessly writ- 
ten, shallow, and deficient in wit. 
This was near the close of the eigh- 
teenth century; but how about Des- 
cartes, Pascal, and Bossuet? “Man’s 
highest quality,” Gioberti goes on to 
say, “is will.” Now the will, among 
Frenchmen, is weak and variable. 
The genius of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who was “every inch an Italian,” 
found in France the most facile and 
convenient instrument for his gigantic 
designs. The French, “who go by 
leaps and bounds, and pique them- 
selves on their initiative’ appreciate 
keenly in others “he tenacity of pur- 
pose which they do not possess, and 
by which alone they can be governed. 
“Characters which are both impres- 
sionable and indolent are always those 
which are easiest dominated and en- 
slaved by strong and obstinate na- 
tures.” Gioberti adds that after a 
few years Napoleon became intoxi- 
cated by success; so that, whereas, at 
the outset he had pursued the Italian 
method, which consists in uniting 
great prudence to great audacity, later, 
in his blindness, he attempted to gov- 
ern with true French furia; that is to 
say by abrupt, extravagant, disorderly 
and destructive methods; the conse- 
quence being that it took him fewer 
months to lose his crown than it had 
taken him years to win it. Gioberti 
represents the French as “absolutely 
deficient” in the two qualities needful 
for wielding the sovereignty of the 
world; and which Italy, be it observed, 
possesses, namely: “in the intellectual 
order, creative power combined with 
profound reflection; and, in the prac- 
tical judgment, tenacity, patience and 
resolution.” The Italians, it appears, 
are made of “aristocratic stuff; the 
French, of “plebeian.” The French- 
man belongs to the populace, by his 
light and mobile temper, his versatil- 
ity and inconstancy. Moreover vanity, 
“the daughter of levity,” is a defect 
peculiar to inferior beings, “women, 
children, and the lower orders gen- 
erally.” “The Romans did not expa- 
tiate; they acted; while the French, the 
champion liars of the world, have a 


ridiculous habit of bragging. They 
describe their own revolutions as 
Cosmic.” Gioberti says furthermore 
that we have replaced love of country 
by love of the antipodes; and are al- 
ways parading our adoration of the 
human race. This merciless indict- 
ment concludes by saying that France 
enjoys in Europe, and especially in 
Italy, “a reputation for mendacity 
which is due in part to the character 
of the French language, a poor, weak, 
unmelodious, ineffective, idiom, and 
partly to the ingenuity which the 
French have displayed in appropriat- 
ing the thoughts and discoveries of 
others, and marking them with the 
stamp of their own frivolity.” 

Leopardi, who hated us almost as 
bitterly as Gioberti, speaks of the “su- 
perficiality of that charlatan among 
the nations,” and elsewhere in a fa- 
mous verse, of Francia Scelerata e 
nera. The milderjudgmentsof Cavour 
are well known. He defined the 
French intellect as “logic subservient 
to passion” and the Italian diplomatist 
added ironically that it is a mark of 
French logic to fly into a _ passion; 
especially after circumstances have 
changed. 

According to Joseph de Maistre the 
most prominent feature of the French 
character, is its readiness to adopt new 
ideas; its chief defect, the impatience 
which prevents it from examining 
them severally and minutely in order 
to form general theories upon them. 
The Frenchman, he says, proceeds 
after a fashion directly the reverse of 
the only sound philosophical method, 
—that of induction. “They begin by 
stating what they call general truths. 
founded upon vague _  perceptions— 
those glimmerings of ideas which so 
often cross the mind, and hence they 


draw endless conclusions. Hence 
those forms of expression so common 
among them, ‘great thought,’ ‘great 
idea,’- ‘to see broadly,’ ‘to think 


largely.’” This quality of mind is al- 
ways impelling a Frenchman to begin 
with results. He regards his defect as 
a mark of genius; and it is by no 
means uncommon to hear it said, in 
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France, of some system or other, “It 
may be erroneous, but it is none the 
less a vast conception. It argues 
genius in the author. And after re- 
calling the fact that Newton pondered 
for twenty years over the problem of 
gravitation, our satirist adds: “No 
such miracle of patience and wisdom 
will ever be wrought in France.” But 
he never knew Le Verrier, Claude Ber- 
nard or Pasteur. 

The opinion of Bonaparte is highly 
important, for, as a matter of fact, 
he was an Italian, who began by de- 
testing France, and ended by identify- 
ing himself with her genius. “You 
Frenchmen,” said Bonaparte to his 
contemporaries, “You are incapable of 
desiring anything strongly except 
equality; and you would readily re- 
nounce even that, if each one of you 
could be first. Every man ought to 
have the hope of rising; something on 
which to feed his vanity. The auster- 
ity of a republican régime would have 
wearied you to death. ... Liberty is 
only a pretext. It is the need of a 
small class endowed by nature with 
gifts above the common and for that 
very reason susceptible of restraint.” 
These profound reflections, tending to 
slightly Machiavellian applications, re- 
veal one of the ruling methods of the 
Napoleonic policy. 

The German philosophers have done 
us more justice—all except Schopen- 
hauer with his famous gibe. “The 
other quarters of the globe have apes. 
Europe has Frenchmen.” But Schopen- 
hauer has said worse than that, of his 
own countrymen! The true regener- 
ator of German philosophy, the ad- 
mirer of Rousseau and the French 
Revolution, the great Kant, was con- 
tent with no snap-judgment. He went 
into the question thoroughly and he 
describes the French as “essentially 
communicative, not from motives of 
self-interest but by a spontaneous im- 
pulse.” Hence “graceful attentions,” 
“a helpful kindliness,” and “the unl- 
versal philanthropy which renders 
such a people worthy to be loved.” 
The French are usually fond, he 
thinks, of other nations. They “es- 
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teem” the English, for instance, while 
the Englishman, particularly if he 
has never left home “hates and de- 
spises” a Frenchman. Rousseau had 
already described France “that amia- 
ble and gentle people which is hated 
by all other nations but which hates 
none”(!) The reverse of the medal, 
according to the German philosopher, 
is ‘‘a vivacity not sufficiently controlled 
by sound principles and, in spite of 
luminous intelligence, a certain levity 
of mind.” This was true enough in 
the eighteenth century. The philoso- 
pher goes on to remark upon “a pas- 
sion for change which tends to the 
abolition of certain things merely be- 
cause they are old; or rather perhaps, 
because they have been over-esti- 
mated” and on that “spirit of revolt 
from authority which involves reason 
itself,” and which “generates an un- 
bridled and_ all-destructive enthusi- 
asm.” 

According to Kant, the merits of 
the French national character are es- 
pecially conspicuous in all that con- 
cerns woman. “In France,” he says, 
“women might have a greaterinfluence 
over the conduct of men, in the way 
of inspiring them to noble deeds, than 
anywhere else in the world, if only 
the national spirit were a little more 
earefully cultivated.” And after re- 
gretting that the Frenchwoman of his 
day had not kept up the tradition of 
Jeanne d’Are and Jeanne Hachette, 
he adds the charming bon-mot, “It is 
a pity the lilies do not spin.” But 
Kant was full of confidence in the 
future of feminine influence and the 
admirable effect woman was to have 
upon national morality, and his last 
word upon the subject is, “Not for all 
the world would I say with Rousseau, 
that a woman is but an elder child.” 

Now the question is whether that na- 
tional character, upon certain of 
whose traits, all the various witnesses 
whom we have called, agree, has 
changed in the second half, and par- 
ticularly in the last quarter of the 
present century. This is in fact the 
charge preferred by those who accuse 
us of psychological degeneracy. On 
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the one hand we have an Italian soci- 
ologist, and on the other a German 
dabbler in psychology branding us in 
one breath with intellectual degenera- 
tion. Have they, as they fondly sup- 
pose, employed, in the support of their 
charge, a strictly scientific method? 
We will return to Mr. Max Nordau 
presently; but first let us examine the 
accusations of the Italian sociologist. 
In a study of “social pathology” form- 
ing part of the first volume of his 
“Corso di Sociologia,” and first pub- 
lished in the excellent Revista di 
filosofia Scientifica in April, 1889. M. 
A. de Bella has formally made the 
diagnosis of our decay. According to 
this pessimistic practitioner “‘the path- 
ological element which has filtered 
down through the strata of French 
character, is an exaggerated amour- 
propre, coinciding, at times with van- 
ity, at others, with pride, but always 
with intolerance, cruelty and Cesar- 
ism.” He adds that all these faults in- 
volve a fundamental contradiction; in 
theory, lofty principles, often in ad- 
vance of their time; in practice, a 


complete lack of any principle of dig- 
nity, or even in many cases of equity. 
The author then presents his report of 


our case:— 

First. Pride and vanity. The First 
Republic, under the consulate of Na- 
poleon I. institutes the order of the 
Legion of Honor. (Observe, it was the 
French Republic, not the Italian Bona- 
parte who founded this order of 
vanity!) The First Republic instead of 
surrounding herself with equal sister 
republics, sets up sundry miniature 
republics, to be disposed of at her own 
pleasure, such as the Cisalpine, the 
Ligurian, the Parthenopean... “The 
Second Empire directs the destinies of 
Europe on the same spirit of pride. 
Italy is treated like a French prefec- 
ture.” .. (Is this all that France 
did for Italy during the Second Em- 
pire?)... “After destroying the re- 
public of Mexico Napoleon III. estab- 
lishes anempirethere under Maximilian 
of Austria.” ... “All the French 
poets, Victor Hugo included, speak of 
Paris as the brain of the world.” “In 
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ali.French romances, you will find a 
fellow-citizen of Rochefort who exter- 
minates a dozen Germans or Italians 
with one sweep of the sabre or breaks 
the heads of ten Englishmen with one 
blow of the fist.” 

Second. Intolerance and Cruelty. 
Under Louis XVI. the populace of 
Paris immolates Foulon, Berthier, ete. 
Then follows the classic tableau of the 
Terror. Intolerance and cruelty, it 
appears, are quite unknown in Italian 
history. .. The third great symptom 
of our national danger, the contradic- 
tion between our theory and our prac- 
tice, is illustrated as follows. “The 
first French republic slew the Vene- 
tian republic; the second has stran- 
gled in blood the republic of Rome. 
All France is howling for Alsace and 
Lorraine, but not a soul there would 
permit the restoration of Nice and Cor- 
sica to Italy(!) The anti-clerical and 
atheistical third republic, takes Ori- 
ental Christians under its protection.” 

Such are the chief symptoms of the 
malady which threatens our national 
life. Yet the author of the “Course of 
Sociology” sympathizes with us in the 
main. “France,” he admits, “is a 
great nation. In the arts and sciences, 
she is on a level with the first in Eu- 
rope. France is, above all, a nation 
of strong initiative, and this is why 
her decadence would be an irreparable 
loss to Europe. But if this is the way 
we were estimated and judged sine 
ira et studio by Transalpine philoso- 
phers and sociologists in the days of 
Crispi, fancy the prodigious misunder- 
standing which must have prevailed 
during the last few years among the 
masses of our neighbor nation; and 
which is, we devoutly hope, about to 
disappear! In attempting to depict 
the France of the last few years, M. 
de Bella has unconsciously described 
merely the state of the Italian mind 
toward our country; and one may take 
leave to inquire whether that very 
state of mind has not been more or 
less “pathological.” It appears, how- 
ever, to have been simply political. 
When he compares Corsica to Alsace- 
Lorraine, the author sheds far more 
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light upon the hidden purpose of his 
own rulers, than upon ours; while as 
to protecting the Oriental Christians, 
it might have been well for Italy if 
she had relieved us of that duty, with- 
out considering whether or no such 
action would have been inconsistent 
with her Anti-papal policy. In any 
ease, if we had shown no other sign 
of psychical degeneracy than this, the 
murdered folks might all be in good 
health to-day. 

It is, however, our contemporary lit- 
erature, our poets and our novelists, 
who have procured us the heaviest ac- 
cusations of degeneracy. Let it be 
granted that our decadents,—who are 
already out of fashion!—would have 
taken us back to the literature of the 
most primitive savages; to those vague 
successions of visions which may just 
as well be read backward as forward; 
to those alliterations and assonances 
and verbal quibbles, which abound in 
the songs of Papuans, Hottentots and 
Caffirs. This is literature fallen into 
its second childhood. But who cares 


for experiments like these; very few 
of which, moreover, are made in good 


faith, deliberate nonsense, delirium in 
cold blood? A literature should not 
be judged by the antics of a few blasé 
individuals, rather than by its ordi- 
nary undress garb. 

The well-known indictment of M. 
Max Nordau against our contemporary 
literature is hardly more convincing 
than M. de Bella’s of our national 
character. According to M. Nordau, 
our worst symptoms, which, however, 
he finds prevalent all over Europe, ap- 
pear in an aggravated form in our 
poets and novelists. They are ego- 
tism, mysticism, and the false realism 
of obscurity. M. Nordau defines mys- 
ticism “an incapacity for attention, 
clear thought, and the control of sen- 
sation produced by an enfeeblement of 
the higher cerebral centres.” Under 
this pompous phraseology, borrowed 
from the sciences, there appears to be 
something not quite scientific. Again: 
“Egotism is the result of imperfectly 
conductive sensoria! nerves; dull cen- 
tres of perception; instincts perverted 
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by the lack of sufficiently powerful 
impressions; and a vast predominance 
of organic sensations over representa- 
tive images.” This is why your daugh- 
ter is born deaf and dumb. What 
possible information is to be derived 
from this “tableau nosologique”’ worthy 
of Moliére? Are our poets and men of 
letters any more egotistical than they 
were in the days of René and Werther? 
In any case it is only a natural conse- 
quence of the uncertainty in which all 
objective and impersonal doctrines 
are involved at the present time. The 
absence of a common faith turns men’s 
thoughts inward upon _ themselves. 
“Pathology” has nothing to do with 
it. As to the “obscene  realism”’— 
which cannot be too strongly de- 
nounced, and to which our police are 
culpably indifferent, go back to the 
Middle Ages, or even to the latest cen- 
turies. Review the popular and mid- 
dle-class literature of the olden time. 
Think of the hardness, the radical im- 
morality of the “veine gauloise!”’ Even 
the choice spirits of other days had 
innumerable vices alongside their vir- 
tues. Was the literature of the most 
cultivated classes, especially in the 
eighteenth century, any less immoral 
than now? Finally, under the rubric 
of mysticism, M. Nordau _ classes 
among our maladies, every aspiration 
toward an ideal world, all pre-occupa- 
tion with anything outside the narrow 
round of positive science. To those 
who claim that science has shown it- 
self wanting upon the moral and re- 
ligious side, he replies by reciting a 
catalogue of all the latest discoveries 
concerning the constitution of matter, 
heat, the unity of force, spec- 
trum-analyses, geology, paleontology, 
“chromo-photography,” instantaneous 
photography, and all the rest of it, 
winding up with the exclamation, 
“And still you are not satisfied!” 

No, we are not; for we have a higher 
ambition. Spectrum analysis gives us 
some information about the metals 
present in the stars, but none concern- 
ing the true worth and end of exist- 
ence. “He,” says M. Nordau, “who 
demands of science a bold and confi- 
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dent answer to all the questions of 
idle and restless minds, will neces- 
sarily be disappointed for she does not 
profess to meet such demands.” Well 
and good! Youw admit then that there 
are questions upon which positive sci- 
ence must needs be mute. But is the 
anxiety which these questions imply 
concerning the proper employment of 
life, the marks of an idle, or a rest- 
less mind? To classify as mystics and 
degenerates, all those whose minds 
and hearts are not completely satisfied 
by the railway and telegraph is to for- 
get that religion and philosophy, the 
collective philosophy of the human 
race, has always existed and will con- 
tinue to exist, so long as man shall ask 
himself, What am I? Whence came I? 
What ought I to do? What may I 
hope for? Far from being a mark of 
decadence these high pre-occupations 
have always characterized the eras of 
regeneration and of progress. When 
the mass of mankind feels an instinc- 
tive need of some theory of the world 
and of life, we have no occasion to 
conclude the presence of mystical de- 
lirium or even of an “incapacity for 
attention produced by the enfeeble- 
ment of the cortical centres.” Since 
M. Nordau is so fond of associating 
psychology and biology, he might have 
discovered a point of comparison in 
the instinct which impels even crea- 
tures who are still eyeless to turn 
toward the light. Introduce a ray of 
faint light into water which contains 
protozoa, and they feel it and make 
for it, as for an element of life and 
well-being. Se the dimly conscious 
multitudes will turn toward any far 
away gleam, which seems to announce 
the coming of an ideal liberator. 

In literature, at this moment some- 
thing is passing away and something 
is beginning. That which is passing 
away is brute naturalism. That which 
is beginning seems to me to be a rec- 
onciliation between naturalism and 
idealism. This is all the conclusion 
fairly to be drawn from the more or 
less happy attempts of our “sym- 
bolistes”’ and “décadons.” French 
genius is by no means exhausted. 


And for the rest, if we have our de- 
tractors, there are also those abroad 
whojudgeus favorably. Under the title 
of “Gallia Rediviva,” M. Adolphe Cohn 
reviews in the Atlantic Monthly for 
1895 the circumstances which lead 
him to believe in a regeneration of the 
French intellect. After showing that 
the old positivism and the old materi- 
alism are giving place on all sides to 
an earnest interest in high moral and 
social questions the author closes his 
paper with these hopeful words, “It is 
a question whether France will ever 
again give in her adherence, as a na- 
tion. 

Whether France will ever again, as 
a national body, adhere to the dog- 
matic tenets of Christianity seems, to 
the writer at least, more doubtful than 
ever; but she is undoubtedly in search 
of some ideal form of inspiration, in 
the comforting sunshine of which all 
sincere minds may meet and rejoice; 
and is not such a search to be an- 
swered by the beautiful words of 
France’s deepest religious thinker, 
Pascal, “If thou seekest Me, thou hast 
found Me already’? 

Translated for The Living Age from the French of 

Alfred Fouillé. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
GERMANY’S FOREIGN POLICY. 

Nowhere is the wish so often father 
to the thought as in the sphere of news- 
paper politics, where proof is never 
ealled for and paper is patient of all 
things. Hence the marvels and mir- 
acles, that are ever taking plaee there. 
Peoples, individuals, institutions, lose 
there the essential characteristics that 
clung to them for generations and as- 
sume others wholly different, as rapidly 
as the wretched guests of Circe. 
Statesmen who for years were as 
shrewd and shifty as the wise Ulysses 
become “Simple Simons” in the space of 
an hour, and whole nations whose lamb- 
like love of peace was eulogized to the 
skies but yesterday are branded as 
hungry wolves to-day. Thus, when the 
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Triple Alliance was yet young, the very 
man in the street, who ran as he read, 
or did not read at all, was well aware 
that Russia was the one enemy of all 
men of good-will, and that honest, 
modest, Protestant Germany was the 
mainstay of peace and order on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. No sooner, however, 
had Kaiser Wilhelm dispatched his tele- 
gram to President Kruger than that 
same man in the street grew suddenly 
alive to the alarming fact that, after all, 
“Short” was the read friend, not 
“Codlin,” and that the only blustering, 
scheming, and really dangerous power, 
on the Continent, was and is Germany. 
Fortunately Prince Bismarck’s damag- 
ing disclosures followed very quickly on 
this discovery, and made it furthermore 
clear, to our unfeigned delight, that the 
power of that unscrupulous people, for 
evil or for good, is short-lived; for Ger- 
many, distrusted by Austria, abandoned 
by Italy, hated by France, shunned by 
England, and thwarted by Russia, now 
siands forth in conspicuous isolation, as 
irrevocably doomed as the man who 
sold his soul to the devil and sealed the 
compact with his blood. 

These crude notions may possibly ex- 
press irrational wishes, but they are 
certainly not exponents of established 
facts. The Germany of Gcethe and 
Schiller, of Kant and Schopenhauer, of 
Weber and Wagner, of Moltke and Von 
Roon, of Helmholz and Réntgen is not 
yet diseased to the core, nor can it be ex- 
pected to drop off as suddenly as Arius 
the heresiarch just to gladden the 
hearts of its enemies. The Fatherland 
is tough yet, like Dickens’s “J. B.,” 
“tough and devilish sly,” and in no 
hurry to give up the ghost or the com- 
bat. And, considering the extremely 
useful mission that has fallen to Ger- 
many, it would be bad tidings for 
Europe were it otherwise. In spite of 
all our withering denunciations of the 
fair-haired Teuton, in his invidious 
capacity as underpaid clerk and com- 
mercial tactician, he has no serious 
rival, all the world over, in the earnest 
pursuit of ideals and the self-denying 
cultivation of science. In all branches 
of knowledge, abstract and technical, in 
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every department of science, physical 
and historical, in studies requiring 
patient research, genial intuition, and in 
that mere discrimination that winnows 
the chaff from the wheat, the sons of 
the Fatherland are well to the fore. No 
other people produce such numbers of 
earnest monks of science, of men who 
withdrew from the busy world, re- 
nounce its pleasures, and give them- 
selves wholly up to scientific research 
on an income hardly greater than that 
of Goldsmith’s country vicar. In no 
country of Europe or the world are 
there so many intellectual giants lost in 
great cities or buried away in seques- 
ered villages who, whatever else may 
happen on the globe, are ccncerned only 
to keep the lamp of learning eternally 
alight. Nowhere else is education, 
elementary, intermediate, and high, 
what it professes to be: thorough, 
nicely adjusted to the end in view, sys- 
tematic, and free. 

We are wont to sneer at the Germans 
as slaves in comparison with true 


Britons who “ever will be free;” and in 
purely political matters, it must be ad- 


mitted that we have a decided ad- 
vantage over them. But startling as 
the assertion may appear, it is none the 
less a demonstrable fact that in respect 
of that higher and highest boon—scien- 
tific liberty—the Germans are at least 
fifty years ahead of us. And to the 
significance of this fact we are not yet 
quite alive, though we are painfully 
picking up ideas on the subject. In 
the Fatherland, scholars and peda- 
gogues are not forced slavishly to con- 
fine themselves to the teaching only of 
those theories which are found to dove- 
tail with received opinions. They enjoy 
the priceless right of presenting and 
propagating the results of their own 
researches, huwever rudely they may 
clash with traditional views, and how- 
ever rapidly they may threaten to under- 
mine ancient institutions.1 In order to 


1 A very interesting case in point occurred in 
1888. Herr Harnack, then professor of theology 
at the little University of Marburg, was invited to 
fill the same chair in Berlin. But the orthodox 
party became alarmed and asked that the invita- 
tion be withdrawn. The Supreme Ecclesiastical 
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gauge the difference in this respect 
between our own land of liberty and the 
Teutonic Fatherland, we have only to 
draw a mental picture of what would 
happen if a theological professor of any 
of our universities made bold to play the 
pioneer and to put forward views as 
revolutionary as those taught by Well- 
hausen and Harnack — supposing his 
scientific researches had compelled him 
to adopt such. It is very easy for a 
nation of Gradgrinds and Cheerybles to 
underrate the enormous value of an 
advantage of this abstract kind, but 
only because it is very difficult to grasp 
the long chain of cause and effect which 
spans the gulf that separates the ab- 
stract from the concrete, the ideal from 
the real. 

In this country we pride ourselves on 
being practical; our compass is expe- 
rience, and our standard of value for 
all things spiritual or material, its 
worth in money. AS a consequence, 
fraught with untold evil, our young 
men are taught, and they themselves 
aspire to learn, only those things which 
it is hoped it will pay them to know. 
Hence, too, we have much cramming 
for examinations and very little real 
study for self-culture. In Germany, on 
the contrary, love of knowledge for its 
own sake, apart from its practical and 
profitable utilization, is studiously in- 
stilled and successfully communicated 
to the rising generation, and the result 
is writ large, among other things, in the 
vast strides made by German commerce 
throughout the world. Their country 
bristles with technical schools, with 
commercial training colleges, and with 
special educational institutions for 
every kind of theoretical learning and 
practical skill, from the method of dairy 
farming to the theory of transcendental 


Council of Prussia claimed to be heard against 
Harnack, and based their claim on a cabinet order 
issued by King Friederich Wilhelm IV., to the ef. 
fect that their opinion should be taken as to the 
antecedents and orthodoxy of’any professor of 
theology invited to Prussia from a foreigm uni- 
versity, Marburg being foreign at the date of the 
order. Bismarck, to his credit, threatened to re- 
sign if Harnack’s election were not sanctioned. 
This settled the matter forever. Is such a state 
of things conceivable in England? 
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zesthetics. Their best statesmen are 
practical psychologists; their average 
ambassadors not only know the lan- 
guage, history, and literature of the 
countries to which they are accredited, 
but likewise the commercial advantages 
which may be obtained for German 
merchants there. System, order, thor- 
oughness, characterize everything they 
set their hands to, with the sole excep- 
tion of colonial enterprise, which needs 
that clearness of eye and steadiness of 
hand that only actual experience can 
confer. 

But is not the conduct of their foreign 
policy another glaring exception? Has 
aot Germany been condemned out of her 
own mouth of such unheard-of duplicity 
as warrant English strictures and will 
render her diplomatic methods a by- 
word among nations for generations to 
come? Tas she not, on her own con- 
fession, endeavored to sell Austria to 
Russia, Russia to Austria, and England 
to both, and this not so much for the 
purpose of providing for her own press- 
ing necessities as in pursuance of the 
dog-in-the-manger policy of hindering 
France from acquiring friends and 
allies? Has she not abandoned Italy to 
her fate after having first contributed to 
bring about her ruin, and have not her 
relations with this country consisted of 
a series of strenuous efforts to coax us 
to part with some of our colonial pos- 
sessions, followed by a number of 
determined attempts to bully us into 
territorial concessions? Certainly, 
these assertions have been repeated so 
often that most people in this country 
implicitly believe them, and point to 
them as the origin of our dislike of Ger- 
many and the Germans. But to what 
extent, and within what limitations, are 
they true? 

This is a question which should be 
solved by facts, not*by bias, and least of 
all by the sentimentality which springs 
from kinship. An attempt to deal with 
it “objectively,” from a purely German 
point of view, may prove interesting, 
were it only as a change; especially as 
political consequences are wholly out of 
the question. An alliance between 
Great Britain and Germany was prob- 
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ably never so impropable as at present, 
and if I may say so, never less de- 
sirable from a political point of view. 
A cordial understanding with Russia 
seems to promise far more solid and 
more numerous advantages to either 
country; but whether even this is within 
toe range of practical politics, none but 
the ministers actually in power can 
determine. A rapprochement with Ger- 
many and the Triple Alliance, which 
once seemed more than feasible, has 
been since found to be a wild dream, 
which the most ardent Teuto-philes 
among us would certainly not choose 
the present moment to seek to realize. 
A purely academic interest, therefore, 
attaches to the work of picking off and 
unravelling such threads of method, as, 
in the light of our present knowledge, 
can be unwound from the complicated 
tangle of Germany’s international rela- 
tions. The task is all the more difficult 
that two wholly distinct and, indeed, 
opposed systems of foreign policy have 
been successively followed since the 
war of 1870; that inaugurated by Bis- 
marck which lasted down to 1890, and 
the line struck out by his successors 
which is still on trial. 

It is not too much to say that the 
German Empire, founded by Count Bis- 
marck, constitutes a miracle in the 
political domain to the full as wonderful 
as the marvel embodied in the existence 
of Holland is in the physical sphere. 
But the similarity ceases as soon as the 
question of their maintenance arises. 
Holland is shielded from the inroads of 
the sea by a machinery which, once set 
up, needs but little expense of labor 
and none of intelligence to keep it in- 
definitely going. Germany’s national 
existence, on the contrary, has to be 
fought for daily and hourly; and every 
additional year it survives is, in some 
sort, a new .riumph of statecraft, a 
fresh proof of the rare forethought 
which leaves practically nothing to 
chance. To keep the youthful empire 
from being swallowed up by the 
ethnographical seas by which she is 
surrounded or threatened, is a problem 
outside the range of ordinary diplomacy, 
and one might as well hope to accom- 
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plish the task by the cut-and-dried 
methods of traditional statesmanship 
as to keep out the waves from Holland 
by means of a board containing the 
arms of the States. Exceptional aims 
call for exceptional means. With the 
ethics of the problem, I am not here con- 
cerned. It is quite possible, as certain 
English politicians have recently main- 
tained, that the sacred duty of a pa- 
triotic statesman of diplomatic duplicity, 
is to refuse to save it at all. But I fail 
to see why any such maxim should be 
binding in diplomacy and yet devoid of 
force in war; or why it should 
applied to one country and not to an- 
other. We are not privileged to have 
two sets of weights and measures in 
matters of morals. 

The late Kaiser Wilhelm, in his first 
speech from the throne,! said, and very 
truly said: “It is not the destiny of 
Prussia peacefully to enjoy her acquired 
possessions. It is only by dint of strain- 
ing to the very utmost her moral and 
mental energies, by preserving the sin- 
cerity of her religious faith intact, by a 
combination of obedience and liberty, 
and by the development of her military 
strength, that she can hope to maintain 
her position in the world.” And, dur- 
ing the thirty-five years that have 
elapsed since then, Prussia—und the 
empire which Prussia helped to create— 
have verified the truth of that prophetic 
saying. They have gone on increasing 
their military resources, at the risk of 
causing a revolution at home; they have 
thwarted the designs of their false 
friends and open enemies by a series of 
measures which may be said,gto smack 
of duplicity, but are admitted to have 
differed from the methods of other 
nations less in frankness than in fore- 
sight and ingenuity. Thus, it was a 
masterly stroke of diplomacy by means 
of which Bismarck kept Napoleon from 
moving during the seven weeks’ war in 
1866. Yet it would have booted him 
nothing, had he not followed it up with 
another piece of cleverness, which is 
often characterized as sailing close to 
the wind, and sometimes as downright 


be 


2 In the year 1875. 
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deception. Into the Treaty of Prague, 
which was concluded at the close of 
that war, France insisted upon the in- 
troduction of a clause stipulating that 
the southern German States should 

“maintain in the future, as in the past, 
“an international and independent 
position.” This was an insidious move 
on the part of the emperor of the 
I'rench, and was treated as such by the 
Germans, Bismarck consented, and 
the paragraph was admitted; but he 
had first taken the precaution to con- 
ciude separate offensive and defensive 
treaties: with the Southern States. 
There was, it is true, nothing of the 
simplicity of a dove in this scheming 
and counter-scheming; but since when 
has diplomacy been marked by sim- 
plicity? And which nation has the 
right to cast the first stone? 

Afitter having shifted the landmarks 
of history in 1870, and caused the at- 
tractive force of political gravitation to 
change its centre, Bismarck turned his 
attention to the maintenance of the new 
status quo. His incubation of schemes 
for every conceivable emergency was 
undoubtedly the shortest on record, his 
system of national defence the most 
comprehensive. The policy that re- 
sulted was peaceful after the signing of 
the Treaty of Frankfort, or at any rate 
after the year 1875. It could not well 
be otherwise. Germany needed undis- 
turbed leisure to digest and assimilate 
the annexed provinces, whereas France 
was eager to strike a blow before her 
Alsatian friends were changed into Ger- 
man adversaries. Difficulties and dan- 
gers beset the statesman on every side; 
domestic friends combined with foreign 
enemies, misgivings were insidiously 
fostered as to the loyalty of certain of 
the States of Uuhe empire; former allies 
turned aside to sympathize with the van- 
quished; Austria’s attitude may be 
gauged by the circumstance that her 
neutrality during the war had to be 
guaranteed by Russia; England had 


been ready to join any European at- 
tempt to put pressure upon Germany, 
so as to obtain more favorable terms for 
France; the bulk of the Italian people 
sided with Prussia’s enemies, Garibaldi 
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having given expression to the feelings 
of his countrymen when he offered his 
sword to the provisional government of 
France. It was under these bewilder- 
ing conditions that Bismarck was called 
upon to provide for the future safety 
of the youthful empire. 

And he successfully achieved the 
task. The two cardinal points in his 
comprehensive scheme were the isola- 
tion of France and the_maintenance of 
cordial friendship with Russia. The 
pursuit of these aims constituted for 
twenty years the alpha and omega of 
German statesmanship. Even if there 
had been no vanquished France, thirst- 
ing for revenge, the primary duty of the 
German statesman at the head of affairs 
would still seem to be the assiduous 
cultivation of Russia’s good-will; and if 
there were no formidable Russia on her 
eastern frontier, it would none the less 
behove Germany to keep the republic 
isolated and friendless. In comparison 
with these two fundamental aims, 
her relations towards Great Britain, 
Italy, and the rest of Europe might 
well seem aS mere dust in the bal- 
ance. 

Russia is, so to say, the sun in Ger- 
many’s political solar system, and this 
for numerous reasons of sentiment and 
interest which it is needless here to 
enumerate. Russia and Prussia had 
been staunch friends for over a century, 
and some of the most glorious pages of 
the latter’s history would never have 
been written had the helpfulness of the 
former been less active or more dilatory. 
To mention but a few instances that 
suggest themselves to the minds of 
every well-informed newspaper reader: 
Russia was neither indifferent nor in- 
active when the burning question of 
occupying Holstein arose; she was 
benevolently neutral when Prussia de- 
feated and crushed Austria, even 
though, together with the subjects of 
the Hapsburgs, several of her own 
habitual allies had been brought to their 
knees; she heroically resisted Napo- 
leon’s repeated and ingenious attempts 
to oust Prussia in her friendship, and 
rejected the bribe offered in the shape 
of a slice of Turkey to be presented to 
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Greece;! during the Franco-Prussian 
war she was not only benevolently 
neutral herself, but also coerced. 
Austria into absolute neutrality; and 
finally, on the conclusion of hostilities, 
she thwarted the movement set on foot, 
at first by Count Beust, and then by our 
own Foreign Office, to coax or compel 
Bismarck to abate his pecuniary and 
territorial demands. 

Those are but a few instances of the 
valuable services which Russia, as a 
friend and ally, could and did render 
to her neighbor. The nature of the 
deadly injuries, which she had it in her 
power to inflict at critical momerts of 
Prussia’s national existence, can be 
gathered from the history of her negotia- 
tions with France and Austria since the 
beginning of the century. It is clear 
then that Germany needs the friendship 
of Russia in the future even much more 
than in the past, were it on no other 
grounds than  Russia’s enormous 
strength. The czar commands the larg- 
est army in the world, the number of 
his subjects is increasing at a rate un- 
paralleled elsewhere, and his territory 
is inviolable in virtue of a decree of 
nature herself. In the customs’ tariff, 
seeing that Russia is a self-sufficing 
empire, he wields an instrument more 
deadly and destructive than the quick- 
est-firing guns. The ill-will of such a 
neighbor would be formidable even to a 
nation supported by the friendship of 
ali Europe besides; but to a youthful 
empire threatened by a vindictive and 
powerful neighbor in the west, it would 
be paralyzing in the present and 
disastrous in the future. Therefore, 
whatever other friends Germany may 
win or lose, whatever other advantages 
she may gain or forfeit, it seems evi- 
dent that she must follow in the lines 
laid down by her first chancellor and 
cultivate Russia’s friendship, cofte que 
cofite, or else pay the penalty. 

this was not, perhaps, a very difficult 
matter in 1870. It was much less easy 
after the Russo-Turkish War, which 
came as a painful surprise to Germany, 


1 The island of Crete was offered as a sort of 
wedding present to the ezar’s sister, the queen of 
Greece. . 
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a Serious menace to Austria, and a bitte: 
disappointment to Russia herself. The 
Treaty of Berlin, in which it ended, gave 
rise to a feeling of great bitterness be- 
tween the two countries, and the in- 
sistance of Germany and Austria on the 
Russian evacuation of Bulgaria bade 
fair to break up the friendship of gen- 
erations. But Germany’s need of 
Russia was so obvious and so pressing 
that the old Kaiser set out on a pilgrim- 
age to the northern Canossa.* where he 
succeeded in convincing the czar of his 
unchanged feelings of friendship, and 
in preserving the peace of Europe. 

The other fundamental aim of Bis- 
marck’s policy was to keep France en- 
tirely isolated. Her bitter hatred of 
Germany and her platonic. love for 
democratic institutions sufficiently es- 
tranged the Republic from the Autoc- 
racy. To prevent her from combining 
with Austria and Italy other steps were 
necessary, and the year in which Kaiser 
Wilhelm I. visited the Czar Alexander 
II., at Alexandrove, was the birth-year 
of the Alliance between Austria and 
yermany, which was afterwards appar- 
enuy strengthened by the adhesion of 
Italy. By the terms of this treaty the 
two countries promised to stand by each 
other in case either was molested by 
Russia, and to preserve an attitude of 
benevolent neutrality, should the attack 
come from any other power. This was 
the reward received by Germany in 
return for the energetic support she had 
given to Austria in holding Russia to 
the letter of the Treaty of Berlin, and 
compelling her to withdraw her troops 
from Bulgaria. Italy, however, was 
still gravitating towards France, and in 
spite of her considerable debt of grat- 
itude to Prussia, showed no signs of 
desire to enter into closer relations with 
the German Empire. On this, Bis- 
marck, who had left nothing undone to 
conciliate the Republic, encouraged it to 
seize upon Tunis, to which Italy con- 
sidered that she alone possessed any 
serious claims. This move raised an 
almost impassable barrier between 
France and Italy, and in 1882 drove the 


2 Alexandrovo in Russia, on the German fron- 
tier. This was in September, 1879. 
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latter country into the arms of France’s 
enemies. 

The German chancellor might well 
regard this fresh accession of strength 
to the Triple Alliance as a flattering 
testimony to his marvellous statecraft; 
but he must have been utterly purblind, 
had he viewed it as a serious set-off 
against Russia’s coldness. As a matter 
of fact, nobody was better able to gauge 
the net value, from a military and po- 
litical point of view, of each of his 
actual and possible allies, than Bis- 
marck. He must have known, there- 
fore, that the motives which moved the 
Italian people, or rather the house of 
Savoy, to break with France and throw 
in its lot with the Teuton element in 
Europe, sprang less from a sincere love 
of peace than from fear of an impend- 
ing war, hope of political advancement, 
and thirst of commercial profit. There 
was a general feeling at the time in 
Europe that war was imminent, and 
there was a specific conviction on the 
part of Italy’s statesmen that France 
might pay off old scores for alleged in- 
gratitude, in which case Germany’s 
military co-operation would stand them 
in very good stead. The cost of main- 
taining three surerfluous army corps 
was, therefore, in some sort the insur- 
ance money paid in view of positive 
risks and possible losses, and would 
have proved a profitable investment, 
had the event come off within a reason- 
able time. But it was hardly to be 
doubted that as years went on, and the 
peace of Europe remained undisturbed, 
a feeling of disappointment must result, 
and produce a revulsion of Italian senti- 
ments. For while it is quite reasonable, 
and may be highly profitable to pay a 
heavy premium for the insurance of a 
house during the actual bombardment 
of the city in which it is situate, it 
smacks less of business than of mad- 
ness to go on paying the same premium 
in piping times of peace. Moreover, it 
was no secret that Italy’s financial and 
military resources, whatever the num- 
ber of her army corps might be, were 
considerably greater on paper than in 
reality. While, therefore, the tempo- 
rary advantages, political and diplo- 


matic, that accrued to Germany from 
Italy’s passage over the Rubicon could 
hardly be exaggerated, her friendship 
bore no comparison, as a permanent 
political investment, to the Russian 
alliance, which was still only a pium 
desiderium. 

But to the first chancellor notbing was 
impossible. He knew how to turn his 
country’s sworn enemies into trusty 
friends without an apparent effort, and 
could, without ill effects, chastise her 
allies with a wholesome severity which, 
employed by any other statesman, 
would have infallibly caused a rupture, 
His curious methods of winning over 
the late czar, who had an inborn dislike 
of Germany, were of a piece with all 
his diplomacy, and remind one of the 
bold, confident style in which Glouces- 
ter woos Lady Anne in “Richard III.” 
Bismarck set about isolating Russia, 
and so well did he accomplish the task 
that he not only drew little powers, like 
Servia, Roumania, Spain, etc., within the 
charmed circle of German influence, but 
actually obtained the hearty co-opera- 
tion of France under Jules Ferry, and 
left Russia with no more powerful 
friend than Montenegro. At last the 
ezar, who still persevered in his policy 
of sentiment and preferred the triumph 
of Conservative principles to the acqui- 
sition of new provinces, “knuckled 
down” and signed that secret defensive 
treaty with Germany, the existence of 
which has but recently been disclosed, 
and the immorality of which is still so 
emphatically condemned. 

No more marvellous spectacle than 
this had ever yet been witnessed in the 
history of diplomacy. Ogniben himself 
—the smooth-faced, oily-tongued, open- 
minded, Ogniben—was a clumsy tyke 
as compared with this rough-and-ready 
German. Here, if ever, it was a case of 
the wolf dwelling with the lamb, the 
leopard lying down with the kid, and 
the calf and the young lion together, 
but it was no little child that tried to 
lead them. The fatling alone, in the 
guise of Great Britain, kept prudently 
aloof—a circumstance that would seem 
to have furthered the chancellor’s in- 
terest quite as much as her own. 
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It seems unethical to foment distrust 
and discord among nations, even though 
the ultimate end in view be peace and 
unity. But it would also appear that 
this is the quintessence of modern 
diplomacy. At any rate the wonderful 
transformation scene brought about by 
the German chancellor in 1883, was to 
a great extent accomplished by these 
means, Distrust or dislike of Russia 
had brought one of the allies to the arms 
of Germany, jealousy of Austria an- 
other, and apprehension of France a 
third It was a case of extremes touch- 
ing each other, and attraction being 
caused by dint of mutual repulsion. 
But if that un-Christian motive was 
strong enough to unite these States for 
a time, it was powerless to keep them 
together for long, and Bismarck cast 
about for something in the nature of 
political cement. He found it in the 
possible “triumphs of diplomatic strat- 
egy,” and embodied it in the doctrine 
that Great Britain should be forced to 
feed his lions and his lambs. “En- 
gland, the lightning-conductor of 
Europe,” was the terse way one of his 
press organs put it. It is not a theory 
that one can feel very enthusiastic 
about, however “objectively” one may 
regard it; but it was certainly very ad- 
vantageous from the German point of 
view, and not incorrect from the stand- 
point of latter-day diplomacy, in which 
“everything” is as fair as in love or 
war. And Bismarck applied it ener- 
getically. 

Our relations with Russia were any- 
thing but satisfactory at this conjunc- 
ture, and it was oil, not water, that the 
German press poured on the flames. 
Afghanistan was the apple of discord 
just then, and for a considerable time 
longer, and Bismarck had little difficulty 
in persuading Russia that Great Britain 
and France were the prospective ene- 
mies of the peace of Europe, against 
whose pranks it would be prudent to 
prepare. It was against an attack of 
one or both of those states that the 
secret Russo-German alliance was sup- 
posed to provide. Whether an Austro- 
Hungarian attack was likewise kept in 
view—theoretically, there is no manner 
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of doubt on the subject—is a point that 
has but little interest for Englishmen.1 
Certain it is that thls all-round arrange- 
ment conferred inestimable advantages 
upon Germany, for she could, in impor- 
tant control Austria’s relations 
towards Russia, and influence Russia’s 
policy towards Austria, by means of a 
convenient interpretation of the words 
“attack and defence.” Thus, there is 
no doubt whatever, that if we had gone 
to war with Russia in 1885, after the 
defeat of the Afghans by General 
Komaroff, we should have found the 
clauses of the Secret Treaty enforced 
against us. This is an undeniable fact. 
Whether it is also a deterrent one, is, 
considering the conditions of such a 
struggle, a moot question. But this, 
and not an understanding with Great 
Britain, is Germany’s true policy, and 
no cheaper price was ever yet paid, for 
an inestimable and _ indispensable 
alliance than was given by Bismarck 
for Russia’s stipulated attitude towards 
France. For if, instead of Russia drift- 
ing towards war with Great Britain in 
1885 about the Afghan misunderstand- 
ing, it had been France who attacked 
Germany in 1887, in consequence of the 
imprisonment of Schniibele, the French 
frontier-agent, the republic would have 
been in as pitiable a plight as in 1875, 
when a German attack was feared. 

One of the last acts in which 
many and Russia stood side by side 
under Prince Bismarck’s régime, was 
the protest made by the former state 
and supported by the latter, against the 
alleged encouragement extended by the 
Swiss republic to foreign socialists and 
international conspirators. 

Bismarck’s dismissal was followed 
so far as one may judge by his recent 
“disclosures” and by facts accessible to 
all—by the reversal of his policy in its 
essential features. That yeneral 
Caprivi sought to compass the same 
ends, as his illustrious predecessor, 


cases, 


Ger- 


1 It is only fair to say that an attack by Austria 
upon Russia was practically an impossibility so 
long as the Triple Alliance lasted. For the em- 
perors of Germany and Austria had solemnly 
bound themselves never to impart an aggressive 
direction to their alliance. 
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there can be no two opinions. But, as 
the scholastic saw puts it, quando duo 
faciunt idem, non est idem, and in this 
case their methods were radically differ- 
ent. The one; refusing to lean with 
Germany’s full weight upon the Triple 
Alliance, had set great store by Russia’s 
friendship and co-operation, to purcuase 
and preserve whic.. he was ready to 
deliver up Great Britain to the tender 
mercies of her enemies, to overawe 
Bulgaria, and to put the socialists be- 
yond tne protection of the law. The 
other, content to have but one string 
to his bow, definitely threw in Ger- 
many’s lot with the Triple Alliance, 
refused to renew the secret treaty with 
Russia, made friendly overtures to En- 
gland, relaxed the legislation agafnst 
the socialists, and manifested a certain 
amount of mildness towards the Poles, 
From a British point of view it is im- 
possible to withhold our sympathies 
from General Capriyvyi and the “new 
course’—if, indeed, British sympathies 
can as yet be expected to go forth to any 
statesman, or other person who nas the 
misfortune to be a German. But 
whether the policy pursued by Bis- 
marck’s successors is equally beneficial 
to their own country, is a question 
about which inere are two radically 
opposite opinions in the Fatherland 
itself. 

One of Caprivi’s first acts was to con- 
elude the Anglo-German Convention 
which gave us the Protectorate of 
Zanzibar and Wituland, in return for 
Heligoland and—hopes. From a British 
point of view the agreement seems to 
many open to serious criticism and has 
in fact been severely criticised over and 
over again. But from a German angle 
of vision, it must appear infinitely more 
distasteful. For Germany, if she is 
ever to become a World-Power in the 
sense in which Russia, Great Britain, 
or the North American Republic is a 
Weltmacht, must, among other condi- 
tions, possess extensive colonies for her 
superfluous population. Russia’s sur- 
plus humanity colonizes Siberia, con- 
sumes Russian products, pays for Rus- 
sian institutions, and fights Russia’s 
battles. Our own emigrants, with the 


exception of a large contingent of the 
Irish, settle in our colonies, spread a 
knowledge of our language, import our 
manufactures, and generally strengthen 
our empire. The quarter of a million 
emigrants—mostly admirable colonists— 
whom Germany annually produces, who 
set sail for North or South America or 
some British colony, and are lost for- 
ever to the mother country. Since 1870, 
therefore, it has been the ardent desire 
of German statesmen, to obtain for their 
country extensive tracts of territory 
suitable for colonizing purposes. Now 
the only visible chance of realizing this 
patriotic scheme was in Africa, and the 
Convention of 1890 virtually annihilated 
it. This, of course, may seem but a 
temporary check on Germany’s colonial 
enterprise, and may have been intended 
to be the price of England’s friendship. 
But is our friendship nearly so advan- 
tageous to Germany as Germany’s 
diplomatic hostility might, under Bis- 
marck’s régime, have become for us? 

All the known facts seem to point to 
a negative reply. Commercially the 
two countries are uncompromising 
rivals, and in the struggle between 
them Great Britain has everything to 
lose, while Germany has everything to 
gain. Therefore the freedom that 
springs from open rivalry, rather tuwan 
the fetters that are forged by political 
friendship, would seem calculated 
effectually to further the interests of 
the younger competitor. It is difficult 
to imagine what Germany could gain 
by our friendship, sufficiently worth 
having to warrant her in jeopardizing 
interests that are admittedly vital. It 
would be very different, if our govern- 
ment wielded a weapon as formidable 
as a customs’ tariff. If we had it in our 
power to levy prohibitive duties on 
German goods coming into Great 
Britain, India, and our Colonies, the 
responsible adviser of Kaiser Wilhelm 
would assuredly have a very powerful 
temptation to come to a definite under- 
standing with us. But as we compete 
with all our rivals on equal terms, this 
motive has no existence. 

On the other hand, from a political 
point of view, friendship with Great 
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Britain must—as things now stand— 
prove barren of results. A country like 
ours, whose army can no longer be 
spared for extra-imperial purposes, and 
whose navy is destined solely for the 
protection of our commerce and our 
possessions, can hardly be expected to 
fight the battles of allies whose needs 
and aims have nothing in common, and 
much that clash, with our own. And 
however sincerely our government 
might by the time sympathize with 
those objects, it would never venture 
to engage the nation to sacrifice men or 
money in their pursuit. Friendship 
with Great Britain, therefore, in the 
sense of a conviction such as existed be- 
tween Kaiser Wilhelm and the Czar 
Alexander, down to 1890, would, if it 
were feasible, confer no solid advan- 
tages upon Germany. In 1890 it was 
ealculated to damage her interests, 
owing to the soreness that still existed 
between Russia and England. For it 
must have seemed a priori probable to 
M. de Giers and the czar, that Ger- 
many’s motive in attempting to take 
this step was the formation of a Euro- 
pean league tending to paralyze Russia’s 
influence in Europe. At all evexts, the 
’ construction put upon it by certain 
organs of the British and German press 
was eminently fitted to arouse the sus- 
picions of Russia, who had grown 
morbidly sensitive since the dismissal 
of Prince Bismarck. 

The remainder of what may be termed 
the personal-confidence-policy inaugu- 
rated by General Caprivi, whose plain 
honest ways commanded the respect 
of all who had dealings with him, was 
in thorough keeping with the beginning. 
The piéce de resistance was the Triple 
Alliance; in comparison with this all 
else was but a hors d’ceuvre. Thus to 
Austria’s repeated request that Ger- 
many would choose between her and 
Russia and embody the choice, if 
favorable, in a treaty of commerce, he 
gave a satisfactory reply, not in words 
only, but in deed. On the other hand, 
Russia’s proposal that the Secret Treaty 
should be renewed between her and 
Germany, was rejected, and apparently 
the traditional intimate friendship of 
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the two dynasties lapsed wi. it. There 
is some reason to believe that in the 
same year the Emperor Franz Josef 
was informed of this Secret Treaty at 
Rohnstock, where he met Kaiser Wil 
helm. At all events it was the Triple 
Alliance, and not the Russo-German 
treaty, that was renewed, and it was 
followed by the commercial treaties 
concluded with Austria, Hungary, Italy, 
and Belgium, which won for their 
author the title of count. This was 
Caprivi’s way of inaugurating the new 
foreign policy. The czar’s reply was 
somewhat similar, but far more em- 
phatic, and in less than a month after 
the renewal of the Triple Alliance, the 
French Squadron steamed into Cron- 
stadt, and the foundations were osten- 
tatiously laid for that Franco-Russian 
Alliance which, for fifteen years, it had 
been Germany’s endeavor to hinder at 
all and every cost. This event Bis- 
marck maintains, undid the work of 
generations, reversed the policy of the 
first chancellor, and changed the polit- 
ical face of Europe.! 

The present German secretary of 
state for foreign affairs recently inti- 
mated, in an ingenious and well-consid- 
ered speech on this subject, that 
Bismarck’s system of political re-in- 
surance was abandoned in 1890 for the 
best of reasons, Among others, for in- 
stance, because it was held to weaken 
rather than strengthen the guarantee of 
peace, and because the intrinsic value 
of the defensive treaties, concluded by 
any one country, must needs fall off in 
proportion to their number. Another 
objection lay, he said, in the difficulty 
of determining, in case of a breach of 
the peace, what is really attack and 
what defence. This, however, if it 
means anything at all, would seem to 
deprive of all concrete significance the 
solemn assurances given by the two 
imperial founders of the Austro-German 
Alliance, that they would never impart 
to it an aggressive tendency. If aggres- 
sion can always clothe itself in the garb 


1 Germany and Russia are still “ friends,” he 
admits, but only in the sense in which Germany 
and Great Britain were friends when he signed 
the Secret Treaty with Russia. 
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of self-defence, an undertaking of that 
kind is not worth the paper on which it 
may happen to be written. At the same 
time, it is quite true that one good 
alliance on which the country can im- 
plicitly rely is worth twenty which may 
possibly fail when tested—always pro- 
vided that the one in question is really 
sufficient for the needs of the State that 
thus insures itself. Whether Austria- 
Hungary, italy, and Roumania com- 
bined can be trusted to accomplish this 
as efficaciously as Russia alone would, 
depends not, perhaps, so much upon the 
military and financial resources of the 
respective States as upon their attitude 
and disposition towards Germany. 
And of this, the ministers pro tem would 
seem to be the most competent judges. 
But whether any alliance, which does 
not include Russia, can in the long run 
prove beneficial to Germany is a ques- 
tion of international politics on which 
Prince Bismarck, one would think, has 
the best right to be heard. Baron 
Marschall’s contention is that the dis- 
positions of, say, Russia towards Ger- 
many are of infinitely more importance 
than her written promise of help in this 
circumstance or in that, because, if 
favorably disposed, her co-operation is 
certain even without any stipulation; 
and if unfavorably, it will not be 
efficaciously given, no matter how 
solemn the undertaking. And Russia’s 
friendliness towards Germany, he 
avers, is as great to-day as when the 
first chancellor piloted the ship of State. 

On this statement Bismarck’s friends 
join issue, and what they urge may be 
briefly stated as follows. The disposi- 
tions of one country towards another 
are best shown by its overt acts, and 
those of Russia towards Germany are 
no longer suggestive of the spirit of 
comradeship which the two nations 
manifested for each other down to 1890. 
The intimate relations entered into by 
Russia with Germany’s one implacable 
enemy, the treaty concluded between 
them which regards the Teuton as the 
prospective foe, can hardly be taken as 
indicative of Russia’s friendly disposi- 
tion towards her former ally. True, it 


is only a defensive treaty that links her 
to France. But who will undertake to 
point out the shadowy line of demarca. 
tion where defence begins and aggres- 
sion ends? No doubt, if Germany 
under Bismarck had a right, while 
remaining in alliance with Austria, to 
enter into intimate relations with 
Austria’s prospective enemy, Russia 
under Lobanoff or Shishkin has the 
Same right of concluding a defensive 
treaty with Germany’s presumptive fue, 
while entertaining the most friendly 
feelings for Germany herself. This is 
undeniable; and yet the consequence 
usually drawn from it does not by any 
means follow. For Russia always en- 
joyed that right, yet refused to avail 
herself of it as long as Bismarck re- 
mained in power. Why? Because of 
her almost insurmountable aversion to 
strike up friendship with a State which 
had identified itself with revolutiorary 
or democratic ideas, implying the 
negation of everything that Russia 
cherished and revered. This is so true 
that, in 1887, when Bismarck’s press 
organs caused German capitalists to 
sell out Russian scrip, and brought 
about a financial crisis in Russia, he 
ezar, indignant though he felt, would 
not hear of a rapprochement with France, 
The gulf between the two countries 
seemed to him impassable. The czar- 
dom had always been the champion of 
Conservatism abroad as at home. 


Divine right and administrative order, 


as opposed to constitutionalism and 
law, were the ideals in pursuit or sup- 
port of which she had never hesitated 
to sacrifice men and money. In Hun- 
gary she had crushed the “monstrous 
rebel;” in Prussia she had helped to 
cow down the popular movement. 
With France, the apostle of revolution, 
she had refused to combine at a time 
when combination meant the immediate 
realization of a portion of her Oriental 
programme, which is still a pium deside- 
rium. There could and should be no 
compact, it was felt, between the chil- 
dren of darkness and those of light. 

It was this ideal current in Russia’s 
policy which never once changed until 
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Bismarck had been dismissed, that-kept 
Russia and France apart. It was im- 
possible for a German statesman artifi- 
cially to create it, and it would have 
been folly in him not to profit by it. 
When, therefore, in 1891, this traditional 
system was suddenly reversed, and 
Alexander III. ostentatiously listened 
bare-headed to the Marseillaise, Russia 
was not merely availing herself of her 
admitted right to conclude an alliance 
with France, but likewise publishing 
urbi et ordi, her utter dissatisfaction 
with Germany’s new policy and her 
solemn renunciation of Germany’s 
friendship. Every man has a right in 
his own house to run down-stairs in- 
stead of walking slowly. But if a bed- 
ridden man, suffering from rheumatism, 
rushes wildly down-stairs, it is safe to 
conclude, if he be in his senses, that the 
provocation to do so was very strong. 
Moreover, when Germany concluded an 
alliance with Austria, in 1879, Bis- 
marck frankly communicated its con- 
tents to the Russian czar but the Rus- 
sian czar has been remarkably reticent 
as to the terms of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance. Again, when the czar paid a 
visit to Germany last September, he 
made it pretty clear by what he said and 
did, as well as by what he left unsaid 
and undone, that he intended his rela- 
tions towards Germany to be correct— 
and nothing more. Thus, his reply to 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s toast was cold, not 
to say chilling; in Kiel, although the 
manceuvres of the German fleet had 
been interrupted in his honor, he did 
not don the German uniform to receive 
the marine officers and Prince Henry of 
Prussia; and the painful friction that 
is now making itself felt between the 
two countries in matters connected 
with the administration of the customs’ 
tariffs, are all conclusive proofs that 
while there is no acute strain between 
Germany and Russia, neither is there 
any trace of their traditional friend- 
ship, nor any prospect of its renewal.1 


? The attribution by Bismarck of this momentous 
result to the efforts of British diplomacy is but a 
paraphrastic fagon de parler. The chancellor is 
too well acquainted with the ways and habits of 
our foreign representatives seriously to believe 
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The policy pursued by General 
Caprivi is, say its German critics, per- 
fectly intelligible, and much might be 
truly urged in its defence—but only on 
condition that it be carried out con- 
sistently. And this, they assert, has not 
been the case. If the system of reject- 
ing Russia’s friendship for the Triple 
Alliance has any claim to be regarded 
as statesmanlike, then the support 
given to Russia for the purpose of de- 
priving Japan of thefruitsof her victory, 
and creating a precedent which may 
yet become awkward and retrospective, 
instead of drawing that rising State 
within the lines of the “league of 
peace,” was a grave blunder. Again, 
if Austria-Hungary and Italy be the 
real allies, why make high bids for the 
friendship, or rather the “friendly dis- 
positions” of Russia, which are calecu- 
lated to estrange the sympathies of the 
members of the Triple Alliance? Or, if 
it be desirable to do everything possible 
to keep Russia friendly, why thwart 
her ardent wishes in Egypt and support 
England at the moment when the anti- 
German fever here was at its height? 
Why, if the cultivation of cordial rela- 
tions with Great Britain be one of the 
essential points of the post-Bismarckian 
programme, have the relations of the 
two States been allowed to become in- 
finitely more strained and unfriendly 
than during the Anglophobe régime of 
the first chancellor? 

The final upshot of this six years’ 
“new course” is thus summed up by 
the friends of Bismarck: The “wire” 
between Berlin and St. Petersburg is 
broken, and irreparably broken, for the 
sake of the Triple Alliance, and En- 
gland; yet the Triple Alliance is cer- 
tainly not stronger, and is probably 
weaker than ever before; Germany’s 
relations with Great Britain have come 
to depend upon passing accidents or 
popular whims rather than on State 
considerations; France, whose isolation 
spelt peace, is become the leading power 
in Europe, and has changed Germany’s 
staunchest friend into a presumptive 


them capable of planning and executing a schem 
of this kind. 
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enemy; Germany’s colonial dreams are 
further from realization than ever be- 
fore, and she has forfeited the com- 
manding position in Burope which 
Bismarck had conferred upon her by the 
waving of his magician’s wand. 

To what extent this criticism is sound 
is a question for Germans. But to infer, 
as many of our political writers do, 
from any or all of the facts alleged, that 
the Fatherland has been “convicted of 
duplicity,” has been found out “buying 
and selling her allies,” that she has been 
reduced, in consequence, to “isolation, 
which is anything but splendid,” and 
may be expected soon to suffer still 
more dreadful pains and penalties, is to 
manifest an utter disregard not only 
for international propriety, but like- 
wise for the meaning of elementary 
facts. If diplomacy, as it has been 
practised by all countries and ages be 
radically different from circumvention, 
and war from the negation of Chris- 
tianity, the writer who makes clear 
these essential differences w'll acquire 
serious chances of abiding fame. To 
the minds of calm observers both prac- 
tices are equally open to censure. But 
in what respect Germany under Bis- 
marck, deviated from the usages of 
other diplomatists, except it be in fore- 
sight and ingenuity, it would puzzle the 
most scholastic of hairsplitters to 
determine. It cannot seriously be 
maintained that the obligations entered 
into by Bismarck with Russia were 
incompatible with those that bound 
Germany to her other allies. And it is 
unworthy of a self-respecting publicist 
to insinuate it. Germany, no doubt, 
has done this country much harm com- 
mercially, and bids fair to inflict still 
greater losses upon the British Empire. 
But the competition, however keen, is 
fair; the methods, however we may dis- 
like some of them, are expressly allowed 
by the rules of the game. It is the 
bitter truth, however much it may be 
gainsaid by optimistic ministers, that 
our commercial defeat is the result of 
commercial inferiority, and that we 
shall never manage to hold our own 
against our Continental cousins until 
we humbly confess that fact, and se- 





riously seek to remedy it. The sooner 
we go to school to Germany, instead of 
preaching morality to her, the better 


for ourselves. 
E. J. DILLon. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE INFLUENCE OF MACHIAVELLI ON THE 
REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 

In the widespread and immediate 
influence which they exercised prob- 
ably no political writings have ever 
equalled those of Machiavelli. Noi 
that he was the creator of that un- 
scrupulous statecraft with which his 
name has been for centuries associ- 
ated; for Machiavellism (to risk the 
appearance of paradox) existed before 
Machiavelli, and he did no more than 
codify and comment on those princi- 
ples of policy which he saw applied 
everywhere about him. But, in doing 


’ this, he undoubtedly gave a great im- 


petus to their use, his treatise “The 
Prince” forming a convenient textbook 
of practical politics, of which Eu- 
ropean statesmen were not slow {to 
take advantage. Multiplied in numer- 
ous editions, this work, with its com- 
panion volume, the “Discourses on 
Livy,” in spite of the loud and horri- 
fied denunciations of old-fashioned 
moralists, soon found its way into 
every cabinet and council chamber of 
Europe, and its cynical maxims have 
left their impress only too clearly on 
the policies of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

It may, then, in the light of recent 
events, be not without interest to in- 
quire how far English statesmen of 
the Reformation period were brought 
under the sinister influence of Machia- 
velli’s genius, and, more especially, to 
attempt some estimate of its effect 
upon their ecclesiastical policy. 

At the outset of such an inquiry we 
are confronted with one striking and 
significant characteristic of the En- 
glish Reformation, differentiating it 
from contemporary movements in 
other countries—a certain vagueness of 
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outline, by no means altogether due 
to the obscuring effect of. distance, 
which makes it difficult to arrive at 
any universally acceptable definition 
of its principles and aims. As to what 
happened in Scotland, in Holland, or 
in Geneva, there can be no contro- 
versy. In all of these the revolution 
was abrupt and thorough, constituting 
a more or less complete breach :with 
the past; and even in Lutheran Ger- 
many and Scandinavia the retention 
of a large body of Catholic doctrine 
and ceremonial was far outweighed by 
the conscious and deliberate breach of 
the “Apostolic Succession.” In En- 
gland, on the other hand, the move- 
ment was from the first largely 
conservative, avoiding revolutionary 
methods, intolerant of extremes, ad- 
vancing cautiously step by step, and 
careful of all the ties that bound it to 
the past, so long as these were con- 
sistent with the aim of its political 
leaders—the subservience of the 
Church to the State. 

This striking characteristic of the 
Reformation in England may have 
been due to the exigencies of the case, 
and to the natural tendency of En- 
glishmen to change the:spirit rather 
than the form of their institutions; but 
it is nevertheless so entirely in accord 
with Machiavelli’s principle that, im 
making innovations, the substance 
rather than the form. should be 
changed, that, in so far as it was the 
result of deliberate policy, it may well 
have been to some extent inspired by 
him, more especially as there is abun- 
dant proof of his influence on_ the 
methods by which the revolution was 
effected. 

That Henry the Eighth was himself 
directly influenced by any study ot 
“The Prince” may be doubted, though 
he was himself a typical prince of the 
Renaissance—in his culture, his learn- 
ing, his splendor, and his popular 
manners, no less than in his “cruelty 
Well applied.” Yet he was not the 
ideal ruler of Machiavelli, for he suc- 
cumbed to that all but universal fail- 
ing of not knowing how to be wholly 
either good or bad. “He was,” to use 
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the words of the late Professor Froude, 
“divided against himself. Nine days 
in ten he was the clear-headed, ‘ener- 
getic, powerful statesman; on _ the 
tenth he was looking wistfully to the 
superstition which he had left.” In 
short, he still nursed his theological 
conscience, and had not yet learned 
from Machiavelli to regard religion 
solely as the handmaid of politics. In 
Thomas Cromwell, however, he found 
a minister to whom his objects were 
thoroughly congenial, and whose 
methods were less likely to be affected 
by inconvenient scruples. 

That Cromwell’s ecclesiastical pol- 
icy was dictated by motives of zeal for 
Evangelical religion, or sympathy with 
persecuted truth, is a view which may 
appeal to some minds; but, in the light 
of available evidence, it is far more 
probable that the reforming tendencies 
of the day were merely used by him, 
in the true Machiavellian spirit, to 
further the object which he consist- 
ently kept in view—the consolidation 
of an absolute royal power, under the 
forms of a constitution, by the aid of a 
and a terror- 
ized Church. Nor, in spite of the 
searcely impartial opinion of the late 
Professor Froude,!1 is it improbable 
that this policy was deliberately based 
upon Machiavelli’s teaching. It is 
admitted that Cromwell spent many 
years in Italy, first as a clerk in a 
commercial house in Florence, and 
afterwards as a soldier of fortune or 
engaged in diplomatic service at vari- 
ous Italian courts. It is not surprising 
that a politician trained in the school 
of the Medici and the Borgias should 
have welcomed the appearance of 
“The Prince,” or have been content to 
use its maxims in the architecture of 
his own fortunes; and there seems no 
adequate reason (certainly none is 
given by Professor Froude) for doubt- 
ing the substantial truth of the accusa- 
tion of Machiavellism which is brought 
against Cromwell by Cardinal Pole. 

Pole affirms that the immediate 


subservient parliament 


1 He dismisses Pole’s accusation of Machiavell- 
ism against Cromwell in a short footnote. (Hist. 
vol, ii., ch. vi., p. 109). 
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cause of his exile was the rise of Crom- 
well to power, the results of which he 
dreaded, because he had had an oppor- 
tunity of judging of that statesman’s 
principles and maxims of government 
in a conversation he had once had 
with him on the office of a prudent 
councillor. ‘‘In this decision,” he says, 
“nothing influenced me more than my 
having from that one interview and 
conversation easily perceived what 
kind of government we should have, if 
that man ever held the reins of power 
—namely, a government dangerous and 
destructive to all honest men.”! Of 
this discussion, which had been raised 
by some reference to Wolsey, the car- 
dinal proceeds to give an epitome. “I 
told him,” he says, “that it was the 
duty of a councillor to consider above 
all things the interest and honor of his 
sovereign; and I enlarged on _ these 
subjects, as they are enforced by the 
law of nature and the writings of 
pious and learned men.” Cromwell, 
in reply, poured scorn on the opinions 
of pious and learned men, as themes 
good enough for sermons or the dis- 
cussions of the schools, but of little 
use in practical politics, and decidedly 
out of favor at the courts of princes. 
In his opinion a little experience was 
worth a great deal of theory, and 
statesmen who based their policy upon 
books, rather than upon a knowledge 
of men and affairs, were apt to suffer 
shipwreck. For the prudent councillor 
the first thing to do was to study the 
prince’s inclinations—by no means an 
easy task, since the external deport- 
ment of princes so often belies their 
inner character. “For it is of the 
greatest importance that he should in 
his conversation consistently display 
an exalted character for religiousness, 
piety, and the other virtues; without, 
however, there being the slightest ne- 
cessity for his inclinations to coincide 
with it.”” And in this respect the pru- 
dent councillor will know how te imi- 
tate the prince, a result to be obtained 
with a very little trouble. The cardi- 


1 Cf. ‘Apologia ad Carolum V.” An abstract is 
given by Professor Brewer in his essay on the 
Royal Supremacy. 


nal was, very naturally, not a little 
shocked. At this Cromwell expressed 
no surprise, but told him that, if he 
were to turn for a while from his stud- 
ies to the practical affairs of State, he 
would soon learn the comparative 
value of experience and theory in the 
art of government. “In these mat- 
ters,” he exclaims, “a few sentences 
from a man of experience are worth 
whole volumes written by a philoso- 
pher who has no such experience.” 
For him a book founded upon empty 
speculation had no _ value. Plato's 
“Republic” had been written about 
two thousand years, and its maxims 
had never yet been practically applied. 
On the other hand, he knew of a book 
which he would recommend Pole to 
read, written by a practical man 
whose rules and maxims were con- 
firmed by every-day experience, “a 
book,” adds the horrified cardinal, 
“which, though it displayed the style 
of a man, I had nevertheless hardly 
begun to read, when I saw that it had 
been penned by the finger of Satan.” 
This Satanic work ‘was, of course. 
Machiavelli’s ‘‘Prince.” 

Others have, indeed, abundantly 
pointed out the Machiavellian nature 
of Cromwell’s methods*—his govern- 
ment by terror, his elaborate system of 
spies, his ruthless sweeping aside of 
all who stood in his path. As an illus- 
tration of this system of tyranny it 
may suffice to take one notable in- 
stance, closely connected with the 
Reformation both in its political and 
religious aspects. The execution of 
Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fishe: 
has always been regarded as the mas- 
ter crime of the Cromwellian reign of 
terror. Even Professor Froude la- 
mented its necessity, though it was, 
in his opinion, a necessity.’ It was, it 
is true, unfortunate that the affair of 
the Anne Boleyn marriage “told fatally 
to destroy the appearance of probity of 
motive, so indispensable to the defence 


2 See Brewer, Introduction to State Papers. 

8 “ History,” vol. ii., p. 385, ete. Cf. Machia- 
velli, ‘‘ Discorsi:” “ nessuna Repnblica 
bene ordinata non mai cancelld i demeriti con gli 
meriti di suoi cittadini.”’ 
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of the government;” and Europe, no 
doubt laboring under a misconception 
of the facts, was filled with indigna- 
tion. So great, indeed, was this indig- 
nation that Henry “condescended to an 
explanation.” He directed the magis- 
trates to enlarge to the people on the 
malicious treasons of the Bishop of 
Rochester and Sir Thomas More. To 
the king of France, who had ventured 
to send a remonstrance, he replied 
haughtily that “the English govern- 
ment had acted on clear proof of trea- 
son; treason so manifest, and tending 
so clearly to the total. destruction of 
the commonwealth of this realm, that 
the condemned persons were all well 
worthy, if they had a thousand lives, 
to have suffered a ten times more terri- 
ble death and execution than any of 
them did suffer.” 

And what were these terrible trea- 
sons about which Henry was so right- 
eously indignant, as tending to the 
total subversion of the realm? More 
had been willing to recognize the right 
of Parliament to alter the succession; 
he had been prepared to keep silence 
on the royal supremacy. What he 
had not been willing to do was to per- 
jure himself by denying openly his be- 
lief in the spiritual supremacy of the 
pope. If this ‘was treason, of every 
hundred honest men in the kingdom 
ninety-nine were traitors. 

The treasons for which More was 
condemned had not been on the statute 
book a year. A few months before his 
arrest it would have been heresy to 
affirm what it was now treason to 
deny. He was not allowed to escape 
by retiring into private life, as he 
wished, but was hunted out and, con- 
trary to all precedent and all natural 
justice, entrapped into incriminating 
himself. The true reason for their 
execution Professor Froude himself 
gives, though it is difficult for an un- 
biassed mind to see in it any real jus- 
tification. “They had,” he _ says, 
“chosen to make themselves conspic- 
uous as confessors of Catholic truth; 
though prisoners in the Tower, they 
were in effect the most effectual cham- 
pions of the papal claims, and if their 
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disobedience had been passed over the 
act could have been enforced against 
no one.”1 They were, in fact, those 
uncompromising and conscientious op- 
ponents of the new order whom Ma- 
chiavelli classes under the name of 
“the sons of Brutus,” and who must, 
in his view, be slain, if the new order 
is to be maintained.* 

If, then, the influence of Machiavelli 
is so clearly traceable on Cromwell’s 
political methods, it is possible that, 
in its broader aspects also, his policy 
was derived from the same _ source. 
Especially may he have learned from 
Machiavelli that astuteness by which 
he recognized that men are often will- 
ing to surrender the substance of their 
rights if they are allowed to retain the 
shadow, which led him to exercise a 
despotic government without the open 
violation of any constitutional form, 
and, finally, to make the Church the 
seemingly willing instrument of her 
own enslavement. And the justifica- 
tion of this Machiavellian policy is 
found in the comparatively peaceful 


course of the Reformation in England. 
The great bulk of the people, Catholic 


by education, by instinct, and by the 
strong conservatism of our race, ac- 
cepted the new order without realizing 
to what it committed them. Later on, 
when the hopes of a reaction became 
weaker, the discontent of a small mi- 
nority might express itself in abortive 
plots; but England was spared the 
horrors of a Thirty Years’ War, or of 
a struggle such as that between the 
Huguenots and the League; and when, 
in the next century, the Puritan Rev- 
olution occurred, its motives were 
political rather than religious. Even 
in our day this Machiavellian method 
of reform still bears fruit, in that it 
can be seriously argued that the 
Church of England under Henry the 
Eighth was the willing instrument of 
her own reformation. 

With the fall of Cromwell the influ- 
ence of Machiavelli on the course of 
ecclesiastical affairs in England came, 
for the time, to an end. For his strong 


1 History, vol. ii., p. 369. 
2 Discorsi, book iii., cap 4. 
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and far-sighted, if ruthless, policy 
there was little sympathy found 
among the crowd of miserable syco- 
phants who rose upon his ruin, who 
surrounded the throne during the last 
years of Henry the Eighth, and held 
the reins of power under Edward. 
With Cromwell, as with Machiavelli, 
the Dudleys, the Seymours, and the 
Riches had nothing in common, save 
their unscrupulousness. All grandeur 
of aim is gone; and for the great policy 
of Cromwell they substituted the most 
sordid of private motives, striving by 
the same unscrupulous means which 
he had used for public ends to gratify 
their personal ambition or avarice. It 
would be a libel on Machiavelli to ap- 
ply his name to this government of 
incompetent and selfish factions. It 
would have been well had they stud- 
ied “The Prince,” and taken its les- 
sons to heart; if Somerset had learned 
from it to avoid the vacillation and 
want of decision which characterized 
him, to abstain from hasty and ill- 
considered innovations in religion, and 
to recognize that the true strength of 
a government lies in the good-will of 
the people. But the strong policy of 
Cromwell, in fact, ceased with his 
death, and it was not until England 
had been for eleven years, under Ed- 
ward and Mary, a prey to the misgov- 
ernment of unscrupulous adventurers, 
and doctrinaires, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, that the system which he had 
initiated was revived again by the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, even 
more than during that of Henry the 
Highth, the statecraft of Machiavelli 
seems to have been consistently ap- 
plied. The conditions obtaining in 
England at the time of the queen’s 
accession were, indeed, not altogether 
unlike those which had prompted 
Machiavelli to write his ‘‘Discourses.” 
There was the same danger to be 
feared both from within and from 
without—within, the never-ceasing 
war of religious factions, wasting in 
futile and bloody controversy the best 
strength of the nation; without “the 
French king  bestriding the realm, 








having one foot in Calais and the other 
in Scotland; steadfast enemies, but no 
steadfast friends.”1 In both the “Dis- 
courses on Livy” and “The Prince,” 
whatever differences of principle and 
method there might be between them. 
Machiavelli had the same object in 
view—the healing of the open wounds 
of Italy and her liberation from the 
hated bondage of the “barbarian.” 
This, with the necessary differences or 
circumstance, was also the task that 
lay before Elizabeth. How well she 
performed it is matter of history, 
and need not be enlarged upon here.? 
We are more concerned with the policy 
she pursued, and by means of which 
she raised England, menaced at her 
accession by the hostility of France 
and the scarcely less dangerous friend- 
ship of Spain, to an unprecedented 
height of glory and influence among 
the nations of Europe. This policy, 
deliberately selected among several al- 
ternatives, was as novel as it was suc- 
cessful. How far was it inspired by 
the writings of Machiavelli? 

There is evidence, which I will ad- 
duce later on, to prove that Machia- 
velli’s works were studied by at least 
one of Elizabeth’s advisers. But the 
queen was apt to follow her own 
courses, and it is certain that no policy 
could have been forced upon her 
against her own judgment. The bril- 
liant results of her long and glorious 
reign were, in fact, due to her own 
genius. For, though she knew how to 
select and keep her ministers, her re- 
lations with them were always regu- 
lated on the principles that Machia- 
velli had laid down;* and, whilst she 
was ever ready to listen to any advice 
they had to offer, she never allowed 
her share of the government to be 
overshadowed by their influence. 
Even Lord Burleigh, who for thirty- 
four years continued to enjoy her con- 


1 Address to the Council. Cf. Froude, Hist, vol. 
vii., p. 8. 

2 See Bacon’s account of the state of England at 
the time of the queen’s death in ‘“‘ Observations 
on a Libel,” ete. (Works, vol. iii., p. 40, ed. 1824, 
London). 

8 “Observations on a Libel,” cte. (Bacon, vol. 
ii., p. 40). 
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fidence, was in the habit of deferring 
to her opinion, and, as Bacon says, 
“there never was a councillor of his 
Lordship’s long continuance that was 
so applicable to her Majesty’s princely 
resolutions, endeavoring always, after 
faithful propositions and remon- 
strances, and these in the best words 
and the most grateful manner, to rest 
upon such conclusions as her Majesty 
in her own wisdom determineth, and 
them to execute to the best.”1 ‘Ine 
guiding spirit of Elizabeth’s policy, 
then, is to be sought in the character 
of the queen herself, whose personality 
exercised so extraordinary an _ influ- 


ence in directing the tendency of 
affairs during her reign. 
In some respects Elizabeth ap- 


proached nearer than her father to 
Machiavelli’s ideal prince. The salient 
characteristics of Henry the Eighth, 
were, indeed, renewed in her; but 
whereas he had never quite succeeded 
in burying the theologian in the states- 
man, his daughter followed Machia- 
velli in regarding religion mainly as 
subsidiary to statecraft, not hesitat- 
ing, as it seemed, to do violence to her 
own convictions or predilections if by 
so doing she could further her policy. 
That her action was consciously based 
on a study of “The Prince” there 
seems, indeed, to be no evidence to 
prove; but there is much to make us 
suspect that she was not unacquainted 
with Machiavelli’s writings. There is 
a certain theatrical aspect about botn 
her private and public life, which 
seems to show that she was acting a 
carefully studied part;? and all the in- 
tricacies of her policy appear to have 
been based upon some _ consistent 
theory of statecraft. From Machia- 
velli it may have been that she bor- 
rowed that art of political lying which 
she carried to the verge of comedy, 


and which she seemed to regard as 
part of the essential equipment of 
every diplomatist.* And, if she was 


1 Cf. The Prince, cap. xxiii. 

2? Theodor Mundt (Machiavelli u. der Gang der 
europiischen Politik points out the dramatic as- 
pect of “The Prince :” “It is more the question 
of the study of a part than of a consistent doc- 
trine,”’ 
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proud of her skill in outwitting others, 
she was even more so of the penetra- 
tion which enabled her to see through 
their deceits. “You deal not,” she 
writes to James the Sixth, upbraiding 
him with breaking his word, “you 
deal not with one whose experience 
can take dross for good payments, nor 
one that easily may be beguiled. No, no! 
I mind to set to school your craftiest 
councillor.”* Nor was this high opiu- 
ion of her own powers without founda- 
tion. Bacon comments on “her pence- 
trating sight in discovering every 
man’s ends and drifts; her inventing 
wit in contriving plots and overturns; 
her foreseeing events; her usage of 
occasions.’* And if, in these matters, 
she appeared in a large measure to 
realize Machiavelli's conception of a 
prudent prince, she did so no less in 
the broad outlines of her policy. 

The great problem which, at the be- 
ginning of her reign, Elizabeth was 
called on to solve was the question of 
religion; and it is in her religious pol- 
icy that the influence of Machiavelli 
may be most clearly traced. The crisis 
of the religious revolution had, indeed, 
already passed when she came to the 
throne. A few zealots, on one side or 
the other, might be still anxious to 
fight out the battle to a decisive con- 
clusion, but the nation as a whole was 
heartily weary of a theological war- 
fare which had reduced the country to 
the verge of ruin. Theaccession of the 
new queen had brought back streams 
of Protestant refugees, breathing ven- 


geance and destruction against their 
persecutors, whilst Elizabeth's cau- 


tious proceedings during the first few 
months of her reign had, for the time, 
revived the hopes of the Catholics. 
But she had, in fact, determined to 
favor neither of the extreme parties. 
She knew that in following this course 
she would have the support of the 
bulk of the nation, and, with the mass 
of the nation on her sjde, she could af- 
ford to brave the attacks of the small 


§ Cf. Prince, cap. xviii. 

* Cf. Ellis, Original Letters, vol. i., letter eexv. 

5 “ A Discourse in Praise of Queen Elizabeth,” 
Bacon's “ Works,” vol. iii., p. 35 (London, 1824.) 
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number, however zealous they might 
be, who would be hostile to her sys- 
tem. Religion, then, was to be no 
longer the chief motive of government. 
Henceforward the attention of the peo- 
ple was to be drawn away from the 
fatal animosities of theology by the 
substitution of a new motive for their 
aspiration, a motive to which religion 
was to be subservient; and the nation, 
hitherto shattered by the conflict of 
rival sects, was to be welded together 
in a common opposition to the power 
and arrogance of Spain. 

At the beginning of the reign, in- 
deed, Philip had still hoped to retain 
his hold on England, and had offered 
Elizabeth his alliance. For a moment 
she hesitated, as well she might, for, 
situated as she was, the offer was a 
dazzling one. But she had had the 
strength and foresight to refuse it. 
And the policy which she pursued in- 
stead was that which Machiavelli had 
recommended for distracted Italy— 
namely, the policy of “military reor- 
ganization,”’1 or the consolidation of 
the people by uniting them in a na- 
tional conflict with a rival power. 
And just as in Machiavelli the reli- 
gious motive is made entirely sub- 
servient to the political, so the national 
religion became during Elizabeth's 
reign gradually associated in the minds 
of the people with the national opposi- 
tion to Spain. Recusancy, which 
under Edward the Sixth would have 
been punished as heresy rather than 
treason, came to be regarded as an 
offence against the national cause 
rather than as a religious crime. Eliz- 
abeth, in fact, cared little about ab- 
stract propositions of theology. She 
was quite content to renounce her 
father’s title of “Supreme Head of the 
Church,” if by doing so she could per- 
suade people to acquiesce more readily 
in her practical supremacy. She had 
no desire to “pry into men’s con- 
sciences,” but she required that every 
man should bow ‘to the laws which she 
had made in the interests of the na- 


1 Politik der kriegerischen Reorganisation” 
(ef. Theodor Mundt, Machiavelli und der Gang der 
europiiischen Politik) 





tional unity. And the success of this 
policy is apparent in the religious tran- 
quillity of the earlier part of her 
reign, a tranquillity which might 
have been permanent, had _ not 
the bulls of Pius the Fifth blown 
the smouldering embers of religious 
zeal once more into a flame; and, even 
then, the failure of the Catholic plots 
proves the general soundness of tlie 
queen’s policy. 

If Elizabeth did not derive her prin- 
ciples and method of government 
directly from Machiavelli, it is more 
than probable that they were sug- 
gested to her by the most trusted of 
her ministers, who, without doubt, had 
studied him to good purpose. 

There is, in the library of the Brit- 
ish Museum, a volume containing 
copies of Machiavelli’s “Prince” and 
the “Discourses on Livy” bound up to- 
gether. These were ostensibly pub- 
lished at Palermo, in 1584, but are 
judged, from the evidence of certain 
initial ‘woodcuts, to have been actually 
printed clandestinely in London by one 
John Wolfe. On the title-page of this 
volume, which is elaborately under- 
lined and annotated throughout, is the 
signature “W. Cecil.” To attempt to 
prove that it was Lord Burleigh who 
owned and annotated this book is 
tempting; but unhappily honesty com- 
pels me to admit that the handwriting 
is not his, and that in any case at the 
date of the publication of the volume 
his signature would have been “W. 
Burleigh.” Yet the name of Cecil, in 
such a connection, is not without sig- 
nificance, and it would have been 
possible to argue from it, with some 
plausibility, that Machiavelli’s treat- 
ises were known to Lord Burleigh. 
Fortunately, however, there is other 
and more conclusive evidence to prove 
the same poigt. 

Burleigh was in the habit, from time 
to time, of reducing the outlines of any 
course of policy he advocated to writ- 
ing, as memorials for the queen’s use. 
Of these memorials several have been 
published among his papers, and serve 
to throw no little light on the char- 
acter of his policy; one of them being 
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of peculiar value, because it not only 
proves that Burleigh himself was a 
disciple of Machiavelli, but enables us 
to form some estimate of thow far 
Elizabeth’s religious policy was _ dli- 
rectly influenced by the Florentine 
writer. This document is published 
under the title of “Advice of the Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh to Queen Elizabeth 
in Matters of Religion and State,’’ 
and the most important part of it deals 
with the question of the Catholic mal- 
contents. With regard to these there 
were two courses open to the queen. 
She might either allow them to grow 
strong, in the ‘hope of making them 
contented, or discontent them by mak- 
ing them weaker, “for what the mix- 
ture of strength and discontent engen- 
ders needs no syllogism to prove.” 
But to suffer them to be strong in the 
hope of making them contented carried 
with it, in his opinion, “but a fair en- 
amelling of a terrible danger;” “for 
men’s natures are apt to strive not 
only against the present smart, but to 
revenging by past injury, though they 
be never so well contented thereafter,” 


For on the very first opportunity for 
revenge that presents itself “they will 


remember not the.after slacking but 
the former binding, and so much the 
more when they shall imagine this re- 
lenting to proceed from fear; for it is 
the poison of all government when the 
subject thinks the prince doth any- 
thing more out of fear than favor.’* 
But, above all, there should be no half- 
measures;* for “no man loves one the 
better for giving him the bastinado, 
though with never so little a cudgel;” 
“the course of the most wise, most 
politick, and best grounded estates 
hath ever been to make an assured- 
ress of friendship, or to take away all 
power of enmity.”5 “Yet here,” he 


1 Fourth collection of ‘‘Somers Tracts,’’ vol i., 
p. 101, 

2 “ Discorsi,” book iii., p. 4: ‘Mai Il’ ingiurie 
vecchie non furono cancellate da beneficii nuovi.”’ 
Also “ Principe,” cap. vii. end. 

§ Ibid., vol. ii., p. 14; also “ Principe,” end of 
chap. viii. 

* Ibid., vol. ii., p. 23: “Ne usarno mai /a via 
neutrale in quelli di momento.”’ 

® Ibid. : “Quel Principe, che non castiga chi 
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adds, “I must distinguish between dis- 
content and despair; for it sufficeth to 
weaken the discontented, but there is 
no way to kill desperates, which in 
such number as they are, were as hard 
and difficult as impious and ungodly; 
and, therefore, though they must be 
discontented, I would not have them 
desperate; for amongst many desper- 
ate men it is like that some one will 
bring forth some desperate deed.’ 

A comparison with “The Prince” or 
the “Discourses on Livy” will show 
that not only the spirit of the above 
advice, but in some cases almost the 
language in which it is couched, is 
borrowed from Machiavelli. And if 
the conclusion to which Burleigh is led 
by the above argument is a just one— 
namely, that the consciences of the 
Catholics should not be forced by com- 
pelling them to take an oath contrary 
to their belief in the papal supremacy 
—he arrives at this conclusion not be- 
cause it is wrong to force men’s con- 
sciences, but because, in this case, it 
would be dangerous to the State to 
do so; and, in dealing out any scant 
measure of justice to the malcontents, 
in ‘his opinion “the furthest point to be 
sought ‘was but to avoid their despair.” 
“The knot of this discourse is,” he 
concludes, “that if your majesty find 
it convenient, on the one side by re- 
lenting the rigor of the oath, and on 
the other side by disabling your un- 
sound subjects, you shall neither exe- 
cute any but very traitors in all men's 
opinions and constructions, nor yet put 
faith in any but those who ever, for 
their own sakes, must be faithful.” 

It was the carrying out of this pol- 
icy that enabled the apologists of 
Elizabeth’s administration, Burleigh 
himself, Walsingham, and Bacon, to 
vindicate her conduct towards the 
Catholics by alleging that they were 
punished, not for conscience sake, but 
for treason. Yet, however strenuously 


erra, in modo che non possa piii errare, é tenuto o 
ignorante o vile.” 

6 Ibid., vol. ii., p. 28: “ Notabile a qualunque 
governa, che mai non debba tanto poco stimare 
un’ huomo, che e’ creda che colui, che é 
ingiuriato, non si pensi di vendicarsi con ogni suo 
pericolo e particular danno.”’ 
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they might deny that consciences were 
forced, however frequently they might 
reiterate that the government was 
merely punishing those cases of con- 
science which had changed their char- 
acter by exceeding all bounds, and be- 
come matters of faction, the fact 
remained that the limits of conscien- 
tious scruple had been arbitrarily fixed 
by themselves, and that it was their 
own policy of making religion an in- 
strument for the attainment of political 
ends which had rendered persecution 
a State necessity. And through the 
thin disguise of all their arguments in 
justification of their repressive policy 
appears the fact that they themselves 
were half conscious that their real mo- 
tive and true justification was _ the 
Machiavellian doctrine that all means 
are permissible that conduce to the 
well-being of the State. 

Machiavellian in its details, the ec- 
clesiastical policy of Elizabeth was, 
like that of Cromwell, Machiavellian 
also in its broader aspects. The eccle- 
siastical settlement under Blizabein 
constituted in effect a complete revo- 
lution in the religious character of the 
nation. At her accession the queen 
had found the nation, for the most 
part, Catholic; when she died it was 
fiercely and unalterably Protestant. 
And yet of this tremendous change, so 
skilfully veiled had been the processes, 
and so carefully conservative the 
methods, that it was possible for the 
government to assert, and to assert 
with some plausibility, that in the 
polity of the Church no fundamentally 
new principles had been introduced. 
“In this part (i.e, in the religious inno- 
vations),” runs a proclamation of 
Queen Elizabeth, 


we know of no other authority, either 
given or used ‘by us, as Quene and Gov- 
ernor of this Realm, than hath ben by the 
Lawe of God and this Realm alwayes due 
to our Progenitors, Soverayns, and Kinges 
of the same; although true it ‘is that this 
Authority hath ben in the Tyme of certen 
of our Progenitors, some hundred years 
past, as by Lawes, Records, and Storyes 
doth appere (and specially in the Reign of 
our noble Father Henry the Highth and 
our deare Brother Edward the Sixth) 


more clearly recognized by all the Estates 
of the Realme, as the like hath ben in 
our Tyme; without that thereby we do 
either challenge or take to us (as malicious 
Parsons do untruly surmise) any Supe- 
riority to ourself to defyne, decyde, or 
determyn any’ Article or Poynt of the 
Chrestian Fayth and Relligion, or to 
chang any ancient Ceremony of the 
Church from the Forme before received 
and observed by the Catholick and 
Apostolick Church, or the Use of any 
Function belongyng to any ecclesiastical 
Person being a Minister of the Word and 
Sacraments of the Church: But that 
Authority which is yelded to us and our 
Crown consisteth in this; that, considering 
we are by God’s Grace and Soverayn 
Prince ‘and Quene, next under God, and 
all the People of our Realm are imme- 
diately born Subjects to us and to none 
ells, and that ‘our Realme hath of long 
time past receaved the Christian Fayth, 
we are by this Authorite bound to direct 
all Estates, being subject to us, to live 
in the Fayth and Obedience of Christian 
Relligion, and to see the Lawes of God 
and Man, which are ordained to that end, 
to be duly observed, and the Offenders 
against the same auly punished, and con- 
sequently to provide that the Chirch may 
be governed and taught by Arch-Bishops, 
Bishops, and Ministers accordyng to the 
ecclesiastical Auncient Pollycy of : the 
Realme, whom we do assist with our 
soverayn Power. .. .1 


So the clergy are still, according to 
Elizabeth, supreme in all spiritual 
matters; her own function is confined 
to bringing, as a dutiful daughter of 
the Catholic Church, the secular power 
to the aid of religion! Can this be the 
same voice that threatened to “un- 
frock” a certain “proud prelate”  be- 
cause he tried to defend the property 
of his see? 

“Whoever desires to introduce re- 
forms into a State,” Machiavelli had 
written, “in such manner as to have 
them accepted, and maintained to 
everybody’s satisfaction, must retain 
at least the shadow of old institutions, 


1“ A Declaration of the Queen’s Proceedings 
since her Reign,” published among the “ Burleigh 
Papers,”’ Haynes, p. 591. This proclamation was 
issued early in 1570, after the Northern rising. It 
was previous to the pope’s Bull of 1570, which 
threw Elizabeth into the arms of the Protestants. 
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so as to appear to have altered noth- 
ing, while in fact the new arrange- 
ments are entirely different from the 
old.”"1 

W. ALtson PHILLIPS. 


1 Discorsi, vol. i., p. 25. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
BIRDS AND MAN. 

To most of our wild birds man must 
seem a very anomalous being, eccentric 
and contradictory in his actions. By 
turns he is hostile, indifferent, friendly 
towards them, so that they never quite 
know what to expect. Take the case of 
a blackbird who has gradually acquired 
trustful habits, and builds its nest in 
the garden or shrubbery in sight of the 
friends that have fed it in frosty 
weather; so little does it fear that it 
allows them to come a dozen times a 
day, put the branches aside and look 
upon it, and even stroke its back as it 
sits on its eggs. By and by a neign- 


bor’s egg-hunting boy creeps in, dis- 


covers the nest, and pulls it down. 
The bird finds itself betrayed by its 
confidence; had it suspected the boy’s 
evil intentions it would have made an 
outery at his approach, as at the ap- 
nearauce of a cat, and the nest would 
perhaps have bcen saved. No doubi 
the resnlt of such an accident would be 
the unsettling of an acquired habit, the 
return to the usual suspicious attitude. 

Birds are able sometimes to discrimi- 
nate between protectorsand persecutors, 
but seldom very well I should imagine; 
they do not view the face only, but the 
whole form, and our frequent change 
of dress must make it difficult for them 
to distinguish the individuals they 
know and trust from strangers. Even 
a dog is occasionally at fault when his 
master, last seen in black and grey suit, 
reappears in straw hat and flannels. 

In a bird’s relations with other mam- 
mals there is no room for doubt or con- 
fusion; each consistently acts after its 
kind; once hostile, always hostile; and 
if once seen to be harmless, then to be 
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trusted forever. The fox must always 
be feared and detested; his disposition, 
like his sharp nose and red coat, is 
unchangeable; so, too, with the cat, 
stoat, weasel, etc, On the other hand, 
in the presence of herbivorous mam- 
mals, birds show no sign of suspicion; 
tuey know that all these various crea- 
tures are absolutely harmless, from the 
big formidable-looking bull and roaring 
Stag, to the mild-eyed, timorous hare 
and rabbit. It is common to see wag- 
tails and other species attending cattle 
in the pastures, and keeping close to 
their noses, on the lookout for the small 
insects driven from hiding in the grass, 
Daws and starlings search the backs 
of cattle and sheep for ticks and other 
parasites, and it is plain that their visits 
are welcome. Here a joint interest 
unites bird and beast; it is the nearest 
approach to symbiosis among the 
higher vertebrates of this country, but 
is far less advanced than the partner- 
ship which exists between the rhi- 
noceros bird and rhenoceros or buffalo, 
and between the spur-winged plover 
and crocodile in Africa. 

One day I was walking in a meadow 
where several cows were grazing, and 
noticed a little beyond them a number 
of rooks and starlings scattered about. 
Presently a flock of about forty jack- 
daws flew over me and sloped down to 
join the other birds, when all at once 
two daws dropped out of the flock on to 
the back of the cow standing nearest 
to me. Immediately five more daws 
followed, and the crowd of seven birds 
began eagerly picking at the animal’s 
hide. But there was not room enough 
for them to move freely; they pushed 
and struggled for a footing, throwing 
their wings out to keep their balance, 
looking like a number of hungry vul- 
tures fighting for places on a carcase; 
and soon two of the seven were thrown 
off and flew away. The remaining five, 
although much straitened for room, con- 
tinued for some time scrambling over 
the cow’s back, busy with their beaks 
and apparently very much excited over 
the treasure they had discovered. It 
was amusing to see how the cow took 
their visit; sinking her body as if about 
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to lie down, and broadening her back, 
and dropping her head until her nose 
touched the ground, she stood perfectly 
motionless, her tail out behind like a 
pump-handle. At length the daws 
finished their feeding and quarrelling 
and flew away; but for some minutes 
the cow remained immovable in the 
same attitude, as if the rare and deligut- 
ful sensation of so many beaks prod- 
ding and so many sharp claws scratch- 
ing her hide had not yet worn off. 

Deer, too, like cows, are very grateful 
to the daw for its services. In Saver- 
nake Forest I once witnessed a very 
pretty little scene. I noticed a doe ly- 
ing down by herself in a grassy hollow, 
and as I passed her at a distance of 
about fifty yards it struck me as sin- 
gular that she kept her head so low 
down that I could only see the top of it 
on a level with her back. Walking 
round to get a better sight, I saw a jack- 
daw standing on the turf before her, 
very busily pecking at her face. With 
my glass I was able to watch his move- 
ments very closely; he pecked round her 
eyes, then her nostrils, her throat, and 
in fact every part of her face; and just 
as a man when being shaved turns his 
face this way and that under the gentle 
guiding touch of the barber’s fingers, 
and lifts up his chin to allow the razor 
to pass beneath it, so did the doe raise 
and lower and turn her face about to 
enable the bird to examine and reach 
every part with his bill. Finally the 
daw left the face, and, moving round, 
jumped on to the deer’s shoulders and 
began a minute search in that part; 
having finished this he jumped on to the 
head and pecked at the forehead and 
round the bases of the ears. The peck- 
ing done, he remained for some seconds 
sitting perfectly still, looking very 
pretty with the graceful red head for a 
stand, the doe’s long ears thrust out on 
either side of him. From his living 
perch he sprang into the air and flew 
away, going close to the surface; then 
slowly the deer raised her head and 
gazed after her black friend—grate- 
fully, and regretting his departure, I 
could not but think. 

Some birds when breeding exhibit 
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great anxiety at the approach of any 
animal to the nest; but even when most 
excited they behave very differently 
towards herbivorous mammals and 
those which they know to be at all times 
the enemies of their kind. The nest of 
a ground-breeding species may be en- 
dangered by the proximity of a goat, 
sheep, deer, or any grazing animal, but 
the birds do not winnow the air above 
it, scream, make threatening dashes at 
its head, and try to lead it away as they 
would do in the case of a dog or fox. 
When small birds dash at and violently 
attack large animals and man in de- 
fence of their nest, even though the nest 
may not have been touched, the action 
appears to be purely instinctive and 
involuntary, almost unconscious, in 
fact. Acts of this kind are more often 
seen in humming-birds than in birds of 
other families; and humming-birds do 
not appear to discriminate between 
rapacious and herbivorous mammals. 
When they see a large animal moving 
about they fly close to and examine it 
for a few moments, then dart away; if 
it comes too near the nest they will 
attack it,-or threaten an attack. While 
looking at their nests 1 have had hum- 
ming-birds dash into my face; the 
action is very much like that of a sting- 
less, solitary carpenter bee, common in 
La Plata. When the tree or bush in 
which this bee has its nest is ap- 
proached by a man it darts about in an 
eccentric manner, humming loudly, and 
at intervals remains suspended motion- 
less for ten or fifteen seconds at a 
height of seven or eight yards above his 
head; suddenly it dashes quick as light- 
ning into his face, inflicting a sharp 
blow. The bee falls as if stunned a 
space of a couple of feet, then rises 
again to repeat the action. 

There is certainly a wide difference 
between so simple an instinctive action 
as this, which cannot be regarded as 
intelligent or conscious, and the actions 
of most birds in the presence of danger 
to their eggs or young. In species that 
breed on the ground in open situations 
the dangers to which bird and nest are 
exposed are of different kinds, and, 
leaving out the case of that anomalous 
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ereature, man, we see that as a rule the 
bird’s judgment is not at fault. In one 
ease it is necessary that he should 
guard himself while trying to save his 
nest; in another case the danger is to 
the nest only, and he then shows that he 
has no fear for himself. The most 
striking instance I have met with, 
pearing on this last point, relates to the 
action of a spur-winged lapwing ob- 
served on the Pampas. The bird’s loud 
excited cries attracted my attention; a 
sheep was lying down with its nose 
directly over the nest, containing three 
eggs, and the plover was trying to make 
it get up. It was a hot day and the 
sheep refused to stir; possibly the fan- 
ning of the bird’s wings was grateful to 
her. After beating the sheep’s face for 
some time it began pecking sharply at 
the nose; then the sheep raised her 
head, soon grew tired of holding it up, 
and no sooner was it lowered than the 
blows and peckings began again. 
Again the head was raised, and lowered 
again with the same result, and this 
continued for about twelve or fourteen 
minutes, until the annoyance became 


intolerable; then the sheep raised her 
head and refused to lower it any more, 
and in that very uncomfortable position, 
with her nose high in the air, she ap- 


peared determined to stay. In vain the 
lapwing waited, and at last began to 
make little jumps at the face. The nose 
was out of reach, but by and by, in one 
of its jumps, it caught the sheep’s ear 
in its beak and remained hanging with 
drooping wings and dangling legs. The 
sheep shook her head several times and 
at last shook the bird off; but no sooner 
was it down than it jumped up and 
caught the ear again; then at last the 
sheep, fairly beaten, struggled up to her 
feet, throwing the bird off, and lazily 
walked away, shaking her head re- 
peatedly. 

How great the confidence of the 
plover must have been to allow it to act 
in such a manner! 

This perfect confidence which birds 
have in the mammals they have been 
taught by experience and tradition to 
regard as harmless must be familiar to 
any one who has observed partridges 
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associating with rabbits. The manners 
of the rabbit, one would imagine, must 
be exceedingly “upsetting” to birds of 
so timorous a disposition. He has a 
way, after a quiet interval, of leaping 
into activity with startling suddenness, 
darting violently away as if scared out 
of his senses; but his eccentric move- 
ments do not in the least alarm his 
feathered companions. One evening 
early in the month ot March I witnessed 
an amusing scene near Ockley, in Sur- 
rey. I was walking towards the village 
about half an hour after sunset, when, 
hearing the loud call of a partridge, I 
turned my eyes in the direction of the 
sound and saw five birds on a slight 
eminence nearly in the centre of a small 
green field, surrounded by a low thorn 
hedge. They had come to that spot to 
roost; the calling bird was standing 
erect, and for some time he. continued 
to call at intervals after the others had 
settled down at a distance of one or two 
yards apart. All at once, while I stood 
watching the birds, there was a rustling 
sound in the hedge, and out of it burst 
two buck rabbits engaged in a frantic 
running fight. For some time they kept 
near the hedge, but fighting rabbits 
seldom continue long on one spot; they 
are incessantly on the move, although 
their movements are chiefly round and 
round, now one way—flight and pursuit 
—then, like lightning, the foremost 
rabbit doubles back and there is a 
collision, bitings, and rolling over and 
over together, and in an instant they are 
up again, wide apart, racing like mad. 
Gradually they went farther and 
farther from the hedge; and at length 
chance took them to the very spot on 
which the partridges had settled, and 
there for three or four minutes the duel 
went on. But the birds refused to be 
turned out of their quarters. The bird 
that had called still remained standing, 
expectant, with raised head, as if 
watching for the appearance of some 
loiterer, while the others all kept their 
places. Their quietude in the midst of 
that whirlwind of battle was wonderful 
to see. Their only movement was when 
one of the birds was in a direct line 
with a flying rabbit, when, if it stayed 
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still, in another moment it would be 
struck and perhaps killed by the shock; 
then it would leap a few inches aside 
and immediately settle down again. 
In this way every one of the birds had 
been forced to move several times be- 
fore the battle passed on towards the 
opposite side of the field and left the 
covey in peace. f 

Social animals, Herbert Spencer truly 
says, “take pleasure in the conscious- 
ness of one another’s company;” but he 
appears to limit the feeling to those of 
the same herd, or flock, or species. 
Speaking of the mental processes of the 
cow, he tells us just how that large 
mammal is impressed by the sight of 
birds that come near it and pass across 
its field of vision; they are regarded in 
a vague way as mere shadows, or 
shadowy objects, flitting or blown about 
hither and thither over the grass or 
through the air. My conviction is that 
all animals distinctly see in those of 
other species, living, sentient, intel- 
ligent beings like themselves; and that, 
when birds and mammals meet to- 
gether, they take pleasure in the con- 
sciousness of one another’s presence, in 
spite of the enormous difference in size, 
voice, habits, etc. I believe that this 
sympathy exists and is just as strong 
between a cow and its small volatile 
companion, the wagtail, as between a 
bird and mammal that more nearly 
resemble each other in size; for in- 
stance, the partridge, or pheasant, and 
rabbit. 

The only bird with us that appears to 
have some such feeling of pleasure in 
the company of man is the robin. It is 
not universal, not even very common, 
and Macgillivray, in speaking of the 
confidence in man of that bird during 
severe weather, very truly says, “In 
ordinary times he is not perfectly dis- 
posed to trust in man.” Any person 
ean prove this for himself by going into 
a garden or shrubbery and approaching 
a robin. We see, too, that the bird 
shows intense anxiety when its nest 
is approached by a man; this point, 
however, need not be made much of, 
since all visitors, even its best friends, 
are unwelcome to the breeding bird. 
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Still, there is no doubt that the robin 
is less distrustful of man than other 
species, but not surely because this 
bird is regarded by most persons with 
kindly feelings. The curious point is 
that the young birds find something in 
man to attract them. This is usually 
seen at the end of summer, when the 
old birds have gone into hiding, and it is 
then surprising to find how many of 
the young robins left in possession of 
the ground appear to take pleasure in 
the company of human beings. Often 
before a person has been many minutes 
in a garden strolling about, he will dis- 
cover that the quiet little spotted bird 
is with him, hopping and flying from 
twig to twig and occasionally alighting 
on the ground, keeping company with 
him, sometimes sitting quite still a yard 
from his hand. The gardener is usually 
attended by a friendly robin, and when 
he turns up the soil the bird will come 
down close to his feet to pick up the 
small grubs and worms. Is it not prob- 
able that the tameness of the tame 
young robin so frequently met with is, 
like that of the robin who ‘keeps com- 
pany with the gardener or woodman, 
an acquired habit that the young bird 
has made the discovery that when a 
person is moving about among the 
plants, picking fruit perhaps, lurking 
insects are disturbed at the roots and 
small spiders and caterpillars shaken 
from the leaves? It is certain that 
birds have exceedingly sharp eyes and 
retentive memories. 

Among the birds of the homestead the 
swallow is another somewhat excep- 
tional species in his way of regarding 
man. He is too much a creature of the 
air to take any pleasure in the com- 
pany of heavy animals, bound to earth; 
the distance is too great for sympathy 
to exist. When we consider how 
closely he is bound and how much he 
is to us, it is Lard to believe that he is 
wholly unconscious of our benefits, that 
when he returns in spring overflowing 
with gladness, to twitter his delightful 
airy music round the house, he is not 
singing to us, glad to see us again after 
a long absence, to be once more our wel- 
come guest as in past years. But so it 
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is. When there were no houses in the 
land he built his nest in some rocky 
eavern, where a she-wolf had her lair, 
and his life and music were just as joy- 
ous as they are now, and the wolf suck- 
ling her cubs on the stony floor beneath 
was nothing to him. But if by chance 
she climbed a littlke way up or put her 
nose too near his nest, his lively twitter- 
ing quickly changed to surill cries of 
alarm and anger. And we are no more 
than the vanished wolf to the swallow, 
and so long as we refrain from peeping 
into his nest and handling his eggs or 
young, he does not know us, and is 
hardly conscious of our existence. All 
the social feelings and sympathy of the 
swallow are for creatures as aérial and 
swift-winged itself—its playmates 
in the wide fields of air. 

Swallows hawking after flies in a vil- 
lage street, where people are walking 
about, is a familiar sight. Swifts are 
just as confident. A short time ago, 
while standing in the churehyard at 
Farnham, in Surrey, watching a bunch 
of ten or twelve swifts racing through 
the air, I noticed that on each return 


as 


to the church they followed the same 
line, doubling round the tower on the 
same side, then sweeping down close to 


the surface, and mounting again. 
Going to the spot I put myself directly 
in their way—on their race-course as it 
were, at that point where it touched the 
earth; but they did not on that account 
vary their route; each time they came 
back they streamed screaming past my 
head so near as almost to brush my face 
with their wings. But I was never 
more struck by the unconcern at the 
presence of man shown by these birds— 
swallows, martins, and swifts—as on 
one occasion at Frensham, when the 
birds were very numerous. This was in 
the month of May, about five weeks 
after I had witnessed the fight between 
two rabbits, and the wonderful com- 
posure exhibited by a covey of part- 
ridges through it all. It was on a close 
hot morning, after a night of rain, 
when, walking down to Frensham 
treat Pond, I saw the birds hawking 
about near the water. The may-flies 
were just out, and in some mysterious 
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way the news had been swiftly carried 
all over the surrounding country. So 
great was the number of birds that the 
entire population of swallows, house 
and sand martins, and swifts, must 
have been gathered at that spot from 
tthe villages, farms, and )sand-banks 
for several miles around. At the side 
of the pond I was approaching there is 
a green strip about a hundred’ and 
twenty or a hundred and thirty yards in 
length and forty or fifty yards wide, 
and over this ground from end to end 
the birds were smoothly and swiftly 
gliding backwards and forwards. The 
whole place seemed alive with them. 
Hurrying to the spot I met with a little 
adventure which it may not be inapt 
to relate. Walking on through some 
scattered furze bushes, gazing intently 
ahead at the swallows, I almost 
knocked my foot against a hen pheasant 
covering her young chicks on the bare 
ground beside a dwarf bush. Catching 
sight of her just in time I started back; 
then, with my feet about a yard from 
the bird, I stood and regarded her for 
some time. Not the slightest move- 
ment did she make; she was like a bird 
carved out of some beautifully varie- 
gated and highly polished stone, but her 
bright round eyes had a wonderfully 
alert and wild expression. With all her 
stillness the poor bird must have been 
in an agony of terror and suspense, and 
I wondered how long she would endure 
the tension. She stood it for about 
fifty seconds, then burst screaming 
away with such violence that her seven 
or eight chicks were flung in all direc- 
tions to a distance of two or three feet 
like little balls of fluff and going twenty 
yards away she dropped to the ground 
and began beating her wings, calling 
loudly. 

I then walked on and in three or four 
minutes was on the green ground in the 
thick of the swallows. They were in 
hundreds, flying at various heights, but 
mostly low, so that I looked down on 
them, and they certainly formed a 
curious and beautiful spectacle. So 
thick were they, and so straight and 
rapid their flight, that they formed in 
appearance a current, or rather many 
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currents, flowing side by side in oppo- 
site directions; and when viewed with 
nearly closed eyes the birds were like 
black lines on the green surface. They 
were silent except for the occasional 
weak note of the sand martin, and 
through it all they were perfectly re- 
gardless of me, whether I stood still or 
walked about among them; only when 
I happened to be directly in the way of 
a bird coming towards me he would 
swerve aside just far enough to avoid 
touching mo. 

In the evening of that very day the 
behavior of a number of goldcrests, 
disturbed at my presence, surprised and 
puzzled me not a little; their action had 
a peculiar interest just then, as the en- 
counter with the pheasant, and the 
sight of the multitude of swailows, and 
their indifference towards me were Still 
very fresh in memory. The incident 
has only an indirect bearing on the sub- 
ject of this paper, but I think it is worth 
relating. 

About two miles from Frensham 
ponds there is a plantation of fir-trees 
with a good deal of gorse growing scat- 
tered about among the trees; in walk- 
ing through this wood on previous 
oceasions I had noticed that goldcrests 
were abundant in it. Soon after sunset 


— 


on the evening in question I went 
through this wood, and after going 


about eighty to a hundred yards I be- 
came conscious of a commotion of a 
novel kind in the branches above my 
head—conscious too that it had been 
going on for some time, and that ab- 
sorbed in thought I had not remarked it. 
A considerable number of goldcrests 
were flitting through the branches and 
passing from tree to tree, keeping over 
and near me, all together uttering their 
most vehement cries of alarm. I 
stopped and listened to the little chorus 
of shrill squeaking sounds, and watched 
the birds as well as I could in the ob- 
security of the branches, flitting about in 
the greatest agitation. It was _ per- 
fectly clear that I was the cause of the 
excitement, as the birds increased in 
number as long as I stood at that spot, 
until there could not have been less 
than forty or fifty, and when I again 
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walked on they followed. One expects 
to be mobbed and screamed at by gulls, 
terns, lapwings, and some other species, 
when approaching their nesting-places, 
but a hostile demonstration of this kind 
from such minute creatures as gold- 
crests, usually indifferent to man, 
struck me as very unusual and some- 
what ridiculous. What, I asked my- 
self, could be the reason of their sudden 
alarm, when my previous visits to the 
wood had not excited them in the least? 
I could only suppose that I had, without 
knowing it, brushed against a nest, and 
the alarm note of the parent birds had 
excited the others and caused them to 
gather near me, and that in the obscure 
light they had mistaken me for some 
rapacious animal. The right explana- 
tion—I think it is the right one—was 
found by chance three months later. 

In August I was in Ireland, staying at 
a country house among the Wicklow 
hills. There were several swallows’ 
nests in the stable, one or two so low 
that they could be reached by the hand, 
and the birds went in and out regardless 
of the presence of any person. In a few 
days the young were out, sitting in rows 
on the roof of the house or on a low 
fence near it, where their parents fed 
them for a short time. After these 
young birds were able to take care of 
themselves they still kept about the 
house, and were joined by more swal- 
lows and martins from the neighbor- 
hood. One bright, sunny morning, 
when not fewer than two or three score 
of birds were flying about the house, 
gaily twittering, I went into the garden 
to get some fruit. All at once a swallow 
uttered his loud, shrill alarm ery and at 
the same time darted down at me, al- 
most grazing my hat, then mounting up 
he continued making swoops, scream- 
ing all the time. Immediately all the 
other swallows and martins came to 
the spot, joining in the ery, and con- 
tinued flying about over my head, but 
not darting at me like the first bird. 
For some moments I was very much 
astonished at the attack; then I looked 
round for a cat—it must be the cat, I 
thought. This animal had a habit of 
hiding among the gooseberry bushes, 
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and, when I stooped to pick the fruit, 
springing very suddeniy upon my back. 
But pussy was nowhere near, and as tLe 
swallow continued to make dashes at 
me, I thought that there must be some- 
thing to alarm it on my head, and at 
once pulled off my hat and began to 
examine it. In a moment the alarm 
cries ceased and the whole gathering of 
swallows dispersed in all directions. 
There was no doubt that my hat had 
caused the excitement; it was of tweed, 
of an obscure grey color, striped or 
parred with dark brown. Throwing it 
down on the ground among the bushes 
it struck me that its color and markings 
were like those of a grey striped cat. 
Any one seeing it lying there would, at 
the first moment, have mistaken it fora 
cat lying curled up asleep among the 
bushes. Then I remembered that I 
had been wearing the same delusive, 
dangerous-looking tweed hat on the 
occasion of being mobbed by the gold- 
erests at Frensham. Of course the 
illusion could only have been produced 
in a bird looking down upon the top of 


the hat from above. 


W. H. Hupson. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
BEHIND DIKES AND DUNES. 

It was a bright and pearly midday, 
a midday of a pearly brightness to be 
found nowhere out of Holland, when 
we came to Haarlem, and took rooms in 
the Hotel Funckler. In Dutch hotels, 
or in many of them, the partitions of the 
rooms are lathed only; no doubt these 
were larger chambers once, partitioned 
thus to meet the demands of custom; 
and through the laths, and the wall- 
paper stretched loosely over them, the 
sounds of voices penetrate easily. It 
was so in the Hotel Funckler. I am 
not sure that in the high-pitched mono- 
tone that reached me then I detected 
the note of the American, or that I spec- 
ulated at all about the voice until I met 
its charming owner later. It struck me 
only as odd that any living creatures 
should shut themseives in a Haarlem 
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hotel on such a day, to read aloud and to 
listen (as my neighbors clearly were 
doing), instead of being outside in a 
courtly old city where every klinker had 
an interest, and where the very opal- 
escence of the atmosphere was of a 
quality unknown save in Holland. 

The afternoon was all too short for 
seeing the ancient streets, and the 
market-place, and the Groote Kerk with 
its flying buttresses of shops without 
and the swinging votive-ships within. 
The drive through the tulip country to 
Bloemendaal, and the Frans Hals pic- 
tures (Haarlem’s ultimate treasure), 
had to wait until to-morrow. And when 
we returned to the hotel, there, still, 
was the monotonous high-pitch of the 
reciter next door. In the evening these 
Boston ladies compared notes with me. 
The objective of their tour was Bay- 
reuth—some months off. They had 
been to Bloemendaal the previous day; 
even they had penetrated the dunes at 
Velzerend, and seen the “Blauwe 
Trappen:” were not the Dutch a ridicu- 
lous people to set store upon these as 
mountains? They had arrived at Haar- 
lem that morning; and they guessed 
they had seen everything in Haarlem 
that was worth seeing—and it wasn’t 
much. Yes. They had been to the 
Town Hall, where there were some pic- 
tures. Frans Hals’s? Certainly; they 
were the biggest pictures of the lot— 
they remembered. But had I seen the 
funny relics in the cellar off the picture- 
gallery? If not, I had missed the most 
interesting thing in Haarlem. And they 
had kept their room in the afternoon— 
as I knew. They didn’t tell me what 
they had been reading. It may have 
been Motley, and it may have been the 
“Trilby” of that season. It didn’t much 
matter; they had “done” Haarlem in the 
forenoon. 

That was years ago, and I have often 
wondered since, as I wondered then, 
how any trippers—who do not all come 
from Boston by any means—are at- 
tracted to Holland. It is small in ex- 
tent and wonderfully dear; and even for 
its size it is poor in “sights.” Ina week, 


I dare say, and certainly for a cyclist, 
it would be possible to carry out the 
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guide-books’ programme to the letter, 
seeing every Groote Kerk and Stadhuis, 
every notable picture, every great river 
and canal and city and toy-town. Save 
for the costumes, the tour must be 
wearisomely monotonous. In the ob- 
jects of the landscape there is no 
change; windmills, ditches, church- 
spires never end, village is a duplicate of 
village, canal of canal, and the notable 
Weildings have little variety. One has 
+té‘say “the objects of the landscape,” 
for the landscape itself is ever chang- 
~a¢.° There is in Holland a peculiar 
labdseape quality, solely atmospheric, 
Siidéfinable, a thing of light and 
#hidow, appealing to one who has an 
‘te for the picturesque, to one with the 
{ainter’s bent especially, and, when he 
-@§ines to the practice, leaving him in 
adéspair. He looks upon a typical Dutch 
ixeene—wide fields of deep green, shad- 
‘itig to blue as they run side by side with 
‘the canals, in sharp perspective to the 
Worizon-line; trees and spires and 
Windmills and red roofs swallowed up 
4n the golden blaze of the day; and, 
hearer, the pollarded willows, with the 
yellow weed of the meadow picked out 
brilliantly between the grey-brown 
trunks—and his fingers itch for the 
brush. But he will not fix the effect 
upon his canvas, try as he may. Even 
the old Dutch masters of landscape 
missed something of that atmospheric 
harmony, and the young Dutch painters 
miss it, pre-eminent in landscape as 
they are. And at any rate a quality so 
intangible does not count for much with 
the tripper. It may be doubted if four 
out of every five such holiday-makers 
in Holland are not bored to death before 
many days are past. The towns offer 
them little entertainment for the even- 
ings. The theatres are shut in the tour- 
ing season, and if they were open it 
would make little difference,—for who 
understands Dutch? Sometimes in the 
cities there are good concerts; but it is 
a mistake to suppose that the Dutch are 
a musical people like the Germans. 
The national genius runs to the more 
exclusive art of painting still—to design 
as well as to color. 

Nevertheless, each year Holland be- 
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comes more and more a touring-ground. 
For many, no doubt, the attraction is 
historical. Few things in history have 
taken the general imagination so viy- 
idly as the fight for independence of the 
Dutch Estates; and Alkmaar, Haarlem, 
Leiden, Den Briel, Breda, Sluys, are 
illumined by the narrative of Motley, 
more popular than Prescott’s, or than 
Macaulay’s even—probably the most 
popular in the English tongue. And 
that narrative has emphasized the 
physiographical position of the Nether- 
lands. There is a fascination in the 
idea of a country reclaimed from the 
sea through centuries—a product of 
river-deposit silted against sand-bar- 
riers thrown up by sea and river-cur- 
rents, kept dry by unwearying action of 


the pumps, and added to by daily 
victories snatched from the enemy 
which must ever be kept at bay. Mor: 


than all, tourists are tempted to Hol- 
land by a very commonplace curiosity, 
ministered to by interiors and costumes. 
by trifles like the gossiping mirrors in 
the windows even, rather than by 
physiographical conditions or historic 
association. 

For, so far as it is a tourist country, 
Holland’s capital lies in her costumes; 
not only in the netorious many-plies of 
the Scheveningen wives, the helmets 
of the Frisian women, the bodices and 
kerchiefs of Walcheren, and the Sun- 
day garb of Volendam and Marken, at 
which people go out to gape; but also in 
the soberer every-day dress that will be 
seen for many a year to come in the 
fields and gardens—in Amsterdam fish- 
market, say, or of a Saturday forenoon 
on the Maria Plaats in Utrecht. The 
Dutch, in some things the most enter- 
prising in the world, in many others are 
the most conservative. They cut their 
corn, and mow their hay, and make 
their cheese as their great-grandfathers 
did these things. That is why, in a 
fisher-house in a Zuider Zee village, 
you will find to-day an interior that 
could be matched in a picture of Jan 
Steen. The railway-women still attend 
at the level-crossings in their black 
coats with red collars and their high- 
glazed hats. Relics of older times peep 
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out at every corner. Any day you can 
see in the streets of Amsterdam boys 
and girls dressed in clothes red on one 
side and black on the other; they belong 
to the “Amsterdamsche Wees Jongens 
en Meisjes.” It may be fanciful to read 
in this example of their care of their 
poor a certain cruelty, or at least want 
of fine feeling, in the Dutch people 
withal, which may account for their 
failure at the supreme moment as colo- 
nists; but at any rate it is worth remem- 
bering that these orphans, so cruelly 
labelled thus by Charity, belong to the 
same institution which sent out as 
wives for the colonists at the Cape, two 
hundred years ago, girls to whose little 
affection for the land of their birth Miss 
Olive Schreiner attributes the isolation 
of their Boer descendants to-day from 
all European influences. 

Whether he lands at the Hook or at 
Flushing, the holiday-maker, who is 
filled with a curiosity to be gratified by 
these things chiefly immediately turns 
his steps into the well-beaten tracks be- 
tween the Zuider Zee and the Schelde. 
He is led thus to most that seems char- 
acteristic of the country; the Zuider Zee 
itself with its fleets of fishing-boats, its 
islands and sandbanks, the “dead 
cities” on its shores— Enkhuizen, 
Medemblik, Hoorn, Stavoren—Zaan- 
dam, of the windmills; Amsterdam, 
with its narrow streets and busy quays, 
its pictures, its leaven of modern ideas 
working in stiff traditions, fighting, in 
defiance of its exclusion from the sea, 
to maintain its commercial prestige 
against the upstart Rotterdam; Delft, 
where the Stadhouders sleep encircled 
by countless canals; the archipelago of 
Zeeland, insularly conservative: a land 
of windmill and canal, of deep green 
fields, treeless almost, of dikes and seas 
and inland lakes, of curiously cos- 
tumed fisher and country-folk. Such, 
not unnaturally, is the tourist’s concep- 
tionof the Holland or hisroute. Yet the 
chances are that he has missed the real 
significance of all that he has seen. 
Here and there only will he have found 
himself on a great Dutch dike with 
green fields lying round cosy farm- 
towns far beneath him on the one hand, 
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and on the other, a few feet only below 
where he stands, the waters of the 
North Sea, it may be, lapping the 
granite dike-face. Little more than an 
inkling of what that reclamation means 
comes to him as he journeys across the 
flat table-lands of the polders, from Alk- 
maar to Purmerend. He may compass 
North Holland without a guess at 
tragedies comparable only with those 
of the Khodinsky Plain and the seismic 
wave in Japan,—of scores of villages 
swallowed up in the sea in a day, and 
the continent on which they stood be- 
come asandbank. Or if he journeys be- 
tween Amsterdam and Leiden, to see 
the Haarlemmer Meer which was 
drained so lately as 1848 at a cost of 
£700,000, it is certain that, with all his 
knowledge of these figures, he will not 
realize that an accident was possible 
such as we have seen described thus, 
and based upon the official report of the 
undertaking :— 


A curious phenomenon occurred in con- 
nection with the outer dyke of the canal 
on the east side of the lake, where it 
crossed an area of floating soil which bor- 
dered wide ponds near the village of 
Aalsmeer. An area of many acres, de- 
tached by‘the canal from the old works of 
defence against the lake, found itself one 
fine day driven by the tempest from the 
bank of the:canal to the other side of the 
pond. The proprietor implored the aid of 
the Commission. His land had floated to 
the opposite shore, widely separated 'from 
his other fields and resting on water that 
was not his own. By the continned effort 
of the proprietor and of the Commission 
these fugitive fields were towed back to 
the borders of the canal and pinned in 
place by piles and poles which prevented 
them from undertaking another voyage. 


Holland of the tourist is like these acres, 
liable to float away were she not pinned 
in her place in Europe by piles and 
poles; but these are hidden under- 
ground, and so her danger is not obvi- 
ous. It is no wonder if the tripper 
misses the true significance of what he 
looks upon—the all-importance of half 
an inch of water. 

We must turn to the map (which 
ought always to be open at hand when 
we read of Holland) if we too are not 
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to miss its significance. In the first 
place, this tourist area is the lowest- 
lying portion of the country. Ail who 
have travelled on Dutch waterways 
must have noticed on their course black 
or blue boards, evidently for water 
measurements, with white indicating 
lines, and the letters A.P. A.P., which 
stands for “‘Amsterdamsche Peil,” was 
the symbol for the ordinary level of the 
Y at Amsterdam. This was in the days 
before the Y was drained and made a 
“anal, and when it was an inland lake 
stretching to Halfweg on the south and 
almost to Beverwijk on the west; and 
that ordinary level then is still used as 
the zero point in all water measure- 
ments in Holland. Now if, starting at 
Den Helder at the north of North-Hol- 
land, we draw a line round the shores of 
the Zuider Zee to about Naarden, from 
there south to Gorkum where the Waal 
and the Maas meet, and then in a 
south-westerly direction to take in the 
islands of Zeeland, the line so drawn, 
with the coast-line on the North Sea, 
encloses the tourist area at its most ex- 
tended reach. Saving the fringe of 
dunes on the sea—the great natural 
dikes behind which the Netherlands 
were born—all this area is at or below 
A.P. Whereas, with the exception of a 
fringe of Friesland (which might al- 
most be said to be in the tourist route) 
and of Overyssel, on the east shores of 
the Zuider Zee, all the remainder of Hol- 
land is above A.P., and some parts of it, 
as in the south of Limburg and the 
centre of the Veluwe, very considerably 
above it. 

The tourist area only, then, is the 
land of polders and of windmills. The 
agricultural distinctiens are not so 
strictly marked, for the rich arable 
tract includes Zeeland, and stretches 
east along the Betuwe and _ north 
through the valley of the Yssel; but, 
speaking generally, the tourist area is 
rich clay, and the great cattle country. 
The sandy and gravelly provinces to the 
east and south—Gelderland, Utrecht, 
Limburg, and Brabant—are p!entiful in 
wood, while North and South Holland 
have little, and Zeeland and the Fries- 
land fringe almost none. And these 
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distinctions are not without a further 
consequence, to be kept in view by the 
visitor in Holland. In choosing the 
western strip, the tourist has selected 
the portion of the country inhabited by 
the finest races, and most closely asso- 
ciated with the valiant deeds of the 
great wars. It is in the provinces of 
Holland and Zeeland, which ever led 
the way in the fight for independence, 
that you find the most splendid types 
of men. The seafaring life, and contact 
with it, widen the horizon of the mind. 
When you come to the sandy grounds, 
you are aware of a drop in the plane of 
intelligence. So it appears even to the 
casual visitor, ignorant of the statistics 
that prove it so. As far as education 
returns can speak, the west and north 
provinces are the best developed. On 
the other hand, it must be owned that 
there are statistics to show that in the 
seale of morality North and South Hol- 
land are lower than the south and east, 
with their patient and duller workers on 
the sand. Friesland is the honorable 
exception, standing highest in both re- 
spects evidently, testifying thus to the 
fineness and pride of a race that still 
counts itself better than Dutch. The 
Frisians are a people by themselves, 
with a language of their own. There 
are some who account for the “Taal”— 
the language, so widely differing from 
Dutch, spoken among the Boers of 
South Africa—by the fact that most of 


the (so-called) Dutch settlers at the 
Cape were Frisians. All through the 


development of the Netherlands this 
northern people :cted independently: 
and to this day the Frisian salutes you 
when you enter his country with a 
“Have you come from Holland?’ im- 
plying thereby more than a mere dis- 
tinction in provinces. 

By many it is counted the advantage 
of touring in a small country that you 
can reach to its extremest borders with- 
out losing touch of cities and big towns 
with their accessories of a luxurious 
civilization. There are perhaps out-of- 
the-way parts of Holland—of Drenthe, 
say—where it will be comforting to 
know oneself in touch thus; but in most 
of the country towns and villages the 
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experiment of putting up for the night 
carries with it no risks even of discom- 
fort, unless, indeed, your object in going 
there at all has been merely to trans- 
port your club chair and the TJimes a 
A spotless cleanli- 
ness one is ceriain of everywhere, 
according to all travellers’ tales. Con- 
cerning that, a young Dutch workman 
in the steam-car between Alkmaar and 
De Ryp once said to us very naively, 
“Sometimes the people here are so 
taken up with cleaning their pitchers 


few degrees east. 


and coppers that they forgot about 
themselves!’"—but he had been in 
America. And then he discussed his 


people’s uncleanliness with a frankness 
of detail which even residence in the 
refined society of St. Louis had not 
made him understand would be uncom- 
fortable in our ears. How wavy a line 
that of indelicacy is! If in a foreign 
country people are constantly jarring 
our feelings, the lesson is that, be as 
wary aS we may, we must as often, and 
not more innocently, be jarring theirs. 
From the beginning, it must be remem- 


bered, sanitation has an almost in- 
soluble problem before it in a flat 


country like Holland; that apart, the 
Dutch undoubtedly are cleanly, and a 
people of taste. Their interiors,—I am 
speaking of the dwellings of very ordi- 
ary folk, as well as of such great houses 
as those on the Heeren Gracht in Am- 
sterdam, for example,—though formal, 
are in excellent keeping, with color and 
ornament rightly disposed. Indeed 
everywhere, from the vehicles in the 
country to the ironwork of the towns, 
a fine application of color and ornament 
to objects of usefulness is apparent. 
The humid atmosphere, of course, 
comes to the countryman’s aid in his 
use in primary colors to veil their 
crudity early, and a notable artistic age, 
now past, has left many relics; but hand 
and eye have not lost their cunning. 
After cleanliness, cookery; and here 
possibly there may be more difference 
of opinion. Cooking is pretty much the 
Same in large hotels everywhere. In 
the smaller out-of-the-way inns your 
chances in dining depend upon the do- 
mestic virtues of the nation you are 
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among. I have heard a Dutchman say 
that the cooking in his country is the 
worst in the world. He had not been in 
England, and that, no doubt, is why I 
could ,not agree with him. In the 
family dinner—the only ground of com- 
parison—greater care and capacity are 
shown than among ourselves, It is a 
question of head rather than of hand. 
Maybe the kitchen is more easily ruled 
than with us; at any rate the Dutch 
housewife rules it admirably from her 
store, which, like her linen-cupboard, is 
unmatched. On the other hand, table 
decoration is not one of her accomplish- 
ments; at the ordinary family dinner in 
good Dutch houses you will not find the 
tasteful arrangement of flowers which 
makes delightful a greatly less elab- 
orate meal in a greatly less pretentious 
household at home. Everything is 
directed to a grosser comfort; little 
e‘egancies are ousted by contrivances, 
as cumbersome as they are successful, 
for keeping multifarious dishes warm. 
In a word, the Dutch don’t eat prettily 
—but what Continental people do? 
And it is curious that with all their 
finicking niceness in the preparation of 
food—and there, no doubt, they give us 
a lesson—they may require you to eat 
several courses with the same knife and 
fork. In many a good hotel still you 
must ask fora change. That is one of 
the anomalies in the customs of all 
countries which superficial observers 
make the premisses of extraordinary 
deductions. 

A clean bed and a well-cooked dinner, 
then, await the daring visitor who 
pushes into the extremes of Holland for 
all the variety of landscape and of in- 
terests which she holds. It may be said 
at once, however, that he can find all 
these, or nearly all, without straying 
farther beyond the tourist area than the 
province of Utrecht. The city of 
Utrecht (as a glance at the map will 
show) lies on the extreme east border of 
this tourist area. The low meadow- 
lands flow over the western borders of 
the province from North and South Hol- 
land; but they stop at the city walls. 
“Have we reached the Continent at 
last?” Louis Napoleon said, when he 
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came to Utrecht in his eastern progres- 
sion. The ancient city is a gate, as it 
were, to the higher ground—that hilly 
country of which the Dutch are 80 
jealous when Holiand is described as a 
land of ditch and windmill and treeless 
field by those who know no better, 
Probably many who would not fall into 
the error of speaking of a treeless Hol- 
land remember only ‘t Haagsche 
Bosch, through which they passed in 
their drives out from the Hague, or the 
Middagter Allée near Arnhem. But 
from Arnhem to Utrecht there stretches 
still a grand belt of wood that almost 
keeps true the old saying that a squirrel 
can go between tnem without touching 
ground. This line—by Zeist, Doorn, 
Amerongen, Reenen, Wageningen—is 
studded with country houses, summer 
houses for the city merchants, all with 
their cosy verandahs, and most of them 
surrounded by the formal arrangement 
of lakes and flower-piots, so dear to the 
Dutchman, so petty and ugly in English 
eyes. Often, however, especially round 
the country seats of the old families, 
one finds splendid wood, avenues of 
beech and fir anu lime which it would 
be difficult to match anywhere. In 
Utrecht province, within sight of the 
Dom, to go no farther afield, you can 
walk for miles along ant-run sandy 
tracks between fragrant pines, through 
close-set young firs, glimmering grey, 
veiling as with a smoke the green be- 
yond; or lie knee-deep in the heather 
in a great wide waste with no living 
thing near save the hei-tuters screaming 
against the turquoise sky. And yet if 
one had held to the right hand instead 
of to the left at starting, he would have 
been led through the flat deep-green 
meadows, where the black cattle 
browse and the blue-bloused boers 
make the hay, or skirting the cherry- 
orchards, or again, past the tall bean- 
sticks, but always striking canals, 
reflecting swinging sails and spanned 
by innumerable bridges. And here, too, 
are to be found some of the quaintest of 
the old towns of Holland: Wijk-bij- 
Duurstede with its castle dating from 
the days of Charlemagne, and Yssel- 
stein,—close, narrow-streeted, the flat 
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grey house-fronts fenced with shady 
lindens, cut to allow the light to reach 
the windows, crusted with age, the 
ironwork ornaments of the sixteenth 
century, say, seeming modern beside 
their ancientness. One thing only that 
Holland has, the Utrecht province has 
not—the sea. And thus, perhaps, in it 
we miss the greatest charm of all: the 
approach across the deep green lands 
to the western dunes, with their deli- 
cate green helm, the plodding through 
these scooped sand-hills, and the com- 
ing out upon the dazzling white sands, 
shell-strewed, along which the coast 
snimmers in the heat haze, with the vil- 
lages floating in it like a mirage, or is 
blotted out by the storm, and the North 
Sea roars in the wind, or is enveloped 
by the copper mist in which the sun 
stands like a boss ou fire in a burnished 
shield. 

Nothing in all .ae province is more 
picturesque or more interesting than the 
city of Utrecht itself. It is encircled 
by the Singel, the old fosse, round the 
inner side of which runs a broad path, 
the site of the ancient ramparts, por- 
tions of which remain still. Within, 
the city is intersected by canals—numer- 
ous branches of the Kromme Ryn, 
which at one time evidently was in 
greatly larger volume than at present, 
and followed different courses that 
have been dammed and mined and 
bridged throughout the centuries, the 
river being changed in the construction 
of the city, and itself modifying that 
construction. All this, however, is too 
general. Canals intersect all Dutch 
towns. But the Oude Gracht, the main 
intersecting canal of Utrecht, has a 
peculiarity which, so far as I know, 
is found nowhere else—and It is this. 
There are, on the sides of the Oude 
Gracht, dwellings below the level of the 
street proper. From it you descend to 
tne water by two great steps, as it were: 
the fall between them forming the front 
of these dwellings, and the second step 
being a narrower strip of causeway at 
their doors. Most of the houses are 
cellars now, it is true; but there remain 
some that are inhabited, and by their 
show of white curtains in the windows, 
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and flower-pots on the sills, picture 
what used to be. 

In earlier days in most Dutch towns, 
the streets skirting the canals were 
lined on the waterside by low parapet 
walls, upon which the folk sat and 
chatted after the familiar fashion of 
our own fishing-villages. In front of 
the houses, too, there were seats (as for 
that part there are here and there still), 
and these and the ground on which they 
stood, often on elevated granite blocks, 
belonged to the owners of the houses. 
A little out-jutting rail divided the 
properties. In course of time, as traffic 
increased, and space was valuable, the 
seats disappeared. But the little sep- 
arate rails remain, sometimes the 
granite slabs, and such “plainstanes” 
as there are are strips of brick set on 
end, on a level with, and encroaching 
upon, the “crown o’ the caus’way.” 
There, we have the history of the 
eminently uncomfortable streets—not 
of Utrecht only, but of all Dutch towns, 
This natural discomfort of the streéts 
is made infinitely greater by the coach- 
men. More reckless driving than you 
find in Holland does not exist anywhere 
in the world—not even in Paris. The 
French ecabby sweeps round corners 
with a malicious gaiety, but the Dutch- 
man pounds through. The one rule 
of the road known to Dutch koetsiers is 
that the foot-passenger must get out of 
it, and this he has to do as best he can 
by slipping up tnose railed-off slabs or 
dodging into the shelter of shop-doors. 
To one accustomed to London streets, 
the effect of this on perambulation is 
similar to that caused by scorchers on 
the wheel. In Utrecht, to make matters 
worse, the city is traversed by tram-car 
lines which, instead of lying along the 
streets in a humane and orderly fashion, 
wind through them from side to side, 
like the track a horse seeks when going 
up a brae. This of course is to ease the 
car’s passage round the corners, which 
is narrow and jolting with all but the 
consequence is infinitely discon-erting, 
and the harsh clang of the warning bells 
maddening to the nerves. Were the 
traffic carried on in the streets mainly, 
life in Dutch towns would be shortened 
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by years. But the canals are the great 
highways of commerce, and the water 
deadens, or rather harmonizes, the 
sounds. The silent motion of the 
barges, the coolness, the play of color, 
and the sombre shadows over the bustle 
deep down on the canal-side, act on one 
soothingly. 

These outside seats, the benches on 
the stoep, the summer-houses on the 
canal-sides, the little heated footstool 
when my lady goes to church, are 
typical of Holland and of the Holland- 
er’s capacity for sitting still. When 
the Dutch Indian Civil Servant, in 
Celebes it may be, shuts his eyes and 
allows Memory to cast home-pictures 
on the darkened lids, the most affecting, 
I think, must be the corner of the 
verandah all aglow at the tea-drinking 
hour, where the mother sits amidst the 
paraphernalia of her laborious house- 
wifery—the blue Delft, the spoons care- 
fully resting in their case, the trim 
spirit-lamp, the singing kettle in the 
“tea-stove,” the bowl for hot water in 
which later on she will wash the cups 
and saucers with her own hands—while 
the family sit round her, simmering 
tranquilly like the teapot, speaking of 
the exile with wet eyes, but drinking an 
excellent brand. Such a compound of 
selfish hand and overflowing heart 
never was! With a habit so easy that 
all the world speaks of him as phleg- 
matic, the Dutchman is watchful and 
tenacious, enduring of purpose, a taker 
of long views. He is as provincial in 
his ideas as he is cosmopolitan of 
speech, conservative in practice, and 
republican in the blood; at once frugal 
and a bon vivant, hearty and formal, the 
bourgeois of the nations; plain of speech, 
often brutally truthful, a sufferer of no 
illusions, nevertheless he is childlike in 
his affections, even childish in his shows 
and celebrations thereof; a man of 
splendid education if small culture; 
saving of money and scornful of shop- 
keeping; university-bred and a despiser 
of the proletariat of the sciences; free 
from coquetry, unheedful of fashion, 
desperately vain; methodical and impul- 
sive, cost-counting and hospitable, and 
infinitely just. The Dutchman is a puz- 
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zle of character, as doubtless we are to 
him; and our solution of him cannot fail 
to be as egregious at points as we know 
his of us to be. 

Holland is a highly educated country; 
those in it who are educated, that is to 
Say, reach a high standard. For al- 
though they are under the control of the 
State, the schools are fee-paying, and 
the Dutchman has too much of a certain 
kind of logic to make education com- 
pulsory until it is free. In consequence, 
you will meet with many young people 
who cannot read; and with still more 
old—more than ever could be met with 
among ourselves, for the Bible is not, 
and has not been as with us, the hand- 
book of the unlettered. But most con- 
scripts, it seems, can sign their names 
at least; and above a very low social 
status, every one accepts the education 
which the State provides. And it is 
thorough. It makes for a very accurate 
knowledge. for a grasp and retention of 
fact; and as it starts with a command 
of several languages, its range is wide, 
I have been amazed, for example, at 
the acquaintance with our literature 
among men and women in Holland who 
made no claim to learning —and, of 
course, they are more interested in 
things French and German than in 
things English. In truth, they do not 
admire us greatly, however flatteringly 
they may imitate us. “The English 
have energy. but no taste,” the Dutch- 
man says, and, if he has been in London 
adds, “and they have learned wonder- 
fully to keep themselves in order.” But, 
I suppose, no man from Helder to 
Maastricht but is persuaded that we all 
knew for months beforehand that Dr. 
Jim was to head his troops to Johannes- 
burg, and that as a nation we entered 
into a conspiracy of silence. He has no 
conception of the far-reachingness of 
the press which would make that im- 
possible, even if we were the Perfidious 
Albion he holds us. When the Dutch- 
man in Holland subscribes to a news- 
paper, it is posted to him direct from 
the office, laboriously wrapped and 
with a printed label; there are no news- 
boys in the streets, no news-agents, and 


at railway-stations 1 have found it as 
easy to buy a Standard as a Rotter- 
dammer. You seldom see the pri ted 
page in the hands of the iaborer. In 
all this there is one advantage at least,— 
questions of taste are left to the de- 
cision of people of taste. Tom, Dick 
and Harry do not count, and do not 
seek to count, in these matters, and men 
with a commercial talent cannot create 
a following to give to their huckstering 
successes the justification of a con- 
temporary opinion. The educational 
system in Holland is too proud for that. 
A sharp line separates the professional 
and the leisured classes from the coui- 
mercial, and all above that line have 
passed through the universities. The 
course from the elementary schools to 
these is without a break. The State is 
careful to see that the public schools are 
strictly neutral in politics and in reli- 
gion, and there is a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with an education that practically 
is secular, notwithstanding the hizh- 
falutin of the act about “all Christian 
and social virtues.” But the “particu- 
lar” schools, which are rapidly increas- 
ing, are under State control; for many 
years now they have received a govern- 
ment grant, and have had to maintain 
a high standard of efficiency. Even 
private or adventure schools are under 
the same keen supervision. No one is 
allowed to establish or to teach in a 
private school who cannot satisfy, and 
(which is more important) continue to 
satisfy, the appointed examiners as to 
his or her capacity and morals. The 
gap between the elementary schools 
and the universities is bridged vy a sys- 
tem of secondary education which, if 
it is not a perfect model for us, is at 
least a tolerable solution of a problem 
we in this country have still to face. 
In all this, let it be confessed, there are 
traces of the cast-iron methods by 
which much of the life of Holland is 
governed. The yoke of the official 
bears heavily on the necks of tne Dutch 
(and on ours if we visit them), although, 
unlike the Germans, they are free from 
the arrogance o1 the military. When 
you move into a town or village, you 
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are met by the demand of the burgomas- 
ter for a certificate from the burgomas- 
ter of that you have left. You do not 
travel a mile on any of the State lines 
before you learn that man was made 
for the railways, and not the railways 
for man. Where the official ceases to 
rule, Mrs. Grundy steps in with a hun- 
dred principles of conduct to mould 
social intercourse upon the punctilio of 
the country town. Of all this yoke, it is 
true, there is a lightening; but it is 
wonderful what the freedom-loving 
Dutchman will put up with. For ex- 
ample, railway time in Holland is regu- 
lated from Greenwich, not from Am- 
sterdam, and the station clocks differ 
some twenty minutes from those of the 
towns. When you point this out to him, 
however, the Dutchman has a reply not 
to be gainsaid. “And you?’ he will an- 
swer; “you have not adopted the 
decimal system.” Whereupon the un- 
prejudiced Briton cannot but reflect 
that even his is not the best of all 
possible worlds. 

Straight streets and the universities 
bring us back to Utrecht, and to a very 
pretty pageant there this summer. 
There are four great universities in Hol- 
land—at Leiden, Utrecht, Groningen, 
and Amsterdam—and once in every five 
years each of these commemorates its 
foundation by a feast-week—a charac- 
teristic manner. Dutch students, like 
the Scottish, are not residential, but 
live in lodgings here and there in the 
town,—each a link of interest, or of self- 
interest at any rate, between the uni- 
versity and the citizen. These scattered 
units, however, or all of them who value 
the respect of their fellows, are bound 
together in the Students’ Corps, the 
members of which do not “pink” each 
other, as in Germany, but are michty 
fine fellows all the same, and excellent 
trenchermen. So when, last June, the 
260th year of Utrecht University fell to 
be celebrated, “town” followed “gown” 
into very high jinks, and discovered, for 
us fortunate, Dutchmen shaken out of 
their accustomed formality and become 
as jovial as any in the canvases of 
Frans Hals and Van der Helst. Fora 
week the folks were just a little bit 


“daft.” The receptions and orations of 
the opening day were caught up in a 
whirl of concert and garden-party, re- 
union dinner and bal champétre, and 
the feast-week ended with a burst of 
horseplay more boisterousa than we 
should tolerate. The crown of all these 
university celebrations is a mas- 
querade, representing some historic 
scene, and on this occasion it was the 
Tournament in Vienna in 1560, given by 
Maximilian, King of Bohemia, in honor 
of his guest, the Duke of Bavaria. It 
happens that at the present moment 
Utrecht has many students of great 
wealth, and this pageant was specially 
splendid in consequence. Some two 
hundred students took part in it, half 
of them representing historical person- 
ages, the others their heralds and body- 
guards, and all of them, in armor and 
trappings and costumes, careful repro- 
ductions of the originals. For the 
whole week they played their mimic 
parts. Men-at-arms stood at every 
corner, Knights in armor pranced in 
every street. During that time the stu- 
dent who represented the king held his 
court, dined in state, with a hundred 
knights around him, watched the dance 
from his throne with the beauty of his 
choice seated beside him, and received 
the obeisance of the citizens (punctil- 
ious on the part of the professors) when 
he rode out with his retinue. On the 
field of the tournament even he flew his 
colors over his pavilion set aside that 
where the orange waved above the 
young and sweet-looking Wilhelmina, 
and in the name of the Koning his 
muck majesty’s heralds announced to 
the real sovereign that the tournay was 
atanend. I wonderif the young fellow 
felt any decline when Sunday morning 
came, and he had to step out from all 
the pomp and circumstance of royalty? 
There were signs at any rate that the 
coat of mail sat as heavily upon him as 
the cares of state are said to do. And 
from the spectators’ point of view one 
never quite lost the sense of a mimic 
show—except once, when the procession 
passed through the Maliebaan in the 
darkening to the music of pipes and 
tambours, when the ostrich plumes of 
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the knights reared against the over- 
hanging branches, and their armor 
glanced in the light of the torches, in 
the smoky gloom of which the mimicry 
was hid for a moment, and the pageant 
of the sixteenth century realized. 
Utrecht tempts one to “potter about” 
init. There are tew “sights,” so called. 
An ecclesiastical museum, a town 
museum containing the model of a 
Dutch interior of earlier date, now and 
then an interesting and unpresuming 
exhibition of modern pictures or of arts 
and crafts,—these are all. At one time 
the city had a repute for pretty women, 
but I cannot believe that it manages 
to retain it. One hears much of hand- 
some women in North Holland and Zee- 
land and Friesland, with dairymaid 
color. We may admit the handsome, 
pliant figures, without any tendency to 
embonpoint as generally conceived. No 
doubt the wide breeches of the fisher- 
men, and an ambition among the 
peasant women to wear manifold petti- 
coats (unsatisfied, I am given to under- 
stand, with fewer than _ thirteen), 
carried by means of a bag of sand round 
the waist, have given rise to the erro- 
nous conception of the enormity of the 
Dutch a parte post. But in the towns, 
at least, the complexion goes early. 
The truly interesting Utrecht is a crea- 
tion of the imagination, and imagination 
peoples it with ecclesiastics. The Dom 
tower, rising from its centre, command- 
ing it and half a province besides, tes- 
tifies to the power of the clergy. To 
understand the city rightly in its plan, 
even to-day, you must conceive of it as 
a city of churches, around which 
clustered in close squares the houses 
and cloisters of the clergy. Janskerk- 
hof, Pieterskerkhof, the Munsterkerk- 
hof are examples of the squares so 
formed. Once they were completely 
shut off from the rest of the city,—some 
of them even were walled in and moated 
within the encircling canal; and it was 
at a comparatively recent date that the 
many streets broke in upon them. Let 
the visitor who is sufficiently inter- 
ested find his way to the Voetsius- 
steegje, in the north-east corner of the 
square, presently joining it with the 


Pieterskerkhof, and consider it as the 
only inlet, and he will get an impres- 
sion of the plan and appearance of the 
city in earlier times. 

And I need no excuse for asking him 
to linger in the Munsterkerkhof, once 
he is there. At one side of the square 
rises the Dom tower, remarkable in 
little save its height, its singleness, and 
its detachment. Unlike most Gothic 
churches, Utrecht Cathedral was de- 
signed with this one tower only, and is, 
accordingly, of the unusual height of 
three hundred and sixty feet. Or we 
may believe, in perfect accord with 
history, that, as a tower of great height 
was required for spying purposes by 
archbishops surrounded by enemies, 
one such was aS many as they could 
undertake. The tower's detachment 
shows that the cathedral was beyond 
their powers a little. From the choir, 
which is all that is left of the church,— 
sadly disfigured in its whitewashed in- 
terior,—to the Dom tower there is a 
great open space, the heart and centre 
of the square, defiled by foot-passen- 
gers and traversed by the wretched 
tram-lines of which lament was made 
before. Now, though before the great 
havoc-playing storm of 1674, which 
swept down I know not how maiuy 
spires like nine-pins, the tower and the 
choir were joined in one completed 
cathedral, it seems most likely that the 
connecting nave was of wood only. 
During the two hundred and more years 
in which the cathedral has stood in its 
present ridiculous state of dismember- 
ment, the square itself has changed 
greatly, and always for the worse. Tue 
new university, on the south-east side, 
was needed, if we are to judge by the 
old entrance and staircase which still 
exist, enclosed in a corner of the present 
handsome building; but the old build- 
ings connected with the church, in 
which it made a home, must have been 
more in keeping with their neighbors in 
the square, and were furnished no doubt 
in a less sumptuous style of upholstery, 
more in accordance with our ideas of a 
teaching university. Under the changes 
in the university these old buildings 
have undergone a continual and curious 
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transformation. And so it is on all 
sides of the square; the old archbishop’s 
palace, on the south, is now a coffee- 
house. ” 

One thing more the visitor ought to 
notice about Utrecht before he leaves it. 
A little way beyond the Witte Vrouwe 
Poort on the east side of the town is a 
fortress, one of a line which stretches 
northwards from it by Weesp to 
Naarden and to Muiden on the mouth of 
the Vecht, and southwards by Vrees- 
wijk on the Lek to Gorkum on the Maas. 
Besides this chief line of fortifications 
—the Nieuwe Hollandsche Waterlinie— 
there is a second of earthenworks 
thrown up from the Zuider Zee at the 
mouth of the Eem, by the Geldersche 
Vallei, across the Betuwe to St. Andries, 
in North Brabant; but the enemy cross- 
ing the eastern and southern fronciers 
would find slender opposition until the 
first line was reached. The real defence 
of Holland, however, is her mortal and 
ubiquitous enemy—water. Three cen- 
turies ago, the sea from which she 
snatched bare life bred the men wo 
were to make world-wide conquests for 
her; it was the sea, allowed its way 
across her rich fields, that saved her 
from the arms of Spain. And were Hovl- 
land put to the pinch to-day, as she was 
when Valdez sat down against Leiden, 
inundation would be her safety. East 
of this Nieuwe Hollandsche Waterlinie 
as has been shown, the land slopes up- 
wards, and in time of war it would be 
possible to flood the base of this 
acclivity, and bar the progress of the 
enemy. who could not sap the waters. 
The scheme of inundation provides for 
flooding, as far as possible, by fresh 
water, so that the land may not suffer 
more than is necessary. The inundation 
would reach to such a depth that 
neither wading nor the passage of big 
vessels would be possible: and as cer- 
tain portions of the immersed country 
would not require so much water as 
others, regulating reservoirs would be 
used. Of course the dams dividing the 
reservoirs, and the railways, would be 
so many highroads for an enemy, unless 
these points were commanded by fort- 
resses along the line; and the sluices 


must be kept in the hands of the de- 
fenders. All these things are in the 
scheme. But the stranger might live 
a year in the country and never guess 
at all this preparation. It is another 
example of the value of a foot or two 
of dike in Holland, and of how her great 
works are hidden from the eye. 

And indeed, after the pictures, there 
is nothing in Holland half so interesting 
as her great works, and especially those 
under the control of the Waterstaat. 
The great enemy that has to be held 
at bay is not the ocean alone, But first 
let it be realized that this enemy is a 
real and constant danger. In the spring 
of 1890 I was living in Rotterdam. One 
Saturday there was a spring-tide, and 
a high wind was blowing off the ocean. 
The water in the river mounted higher 
and higher, as we could see. In the 
early morning from the Beurs Plein, 
which was so dry still that the cars 
were running (being situate higher than 
the rest of the town lying between the 
Hoogstraat, the old dike, and the Maas), 
I watched the water passing out of the 
neighboring streets into the Remon- 
strant church. By midday the cars had 
all stopped, and business-men were 
making their way home on boats or on 
lorries or aS best they could. Between 
the Hoogstraat and the river all the 
streets were under water; here and there 
a bridge over a canal appeared above 
the surface. I took a boat and paid 
some calls, for the fun of the thing; the 
voyage was dangerous, because of 
many sunken rocks in the shape of 
corner-stones and iron railings, and the 
like, and my friends interviewed me 
from the upper windows. There were 
many comical scenes, and merry on- 
goings, but indeed our situation was 
critical. The damage done already, 
especially on the ground floors of the 
buildings, was enormous, and a greater 
evil menaced. The water was within 
a few inches of the top of the old dike 
on which is the Hoogstraat: were that 
surmounted, the binnenstad and the 
whole country to the north of the city 
were at its mercy. Fortunately, about 
three o’clock in the afternoon the floods 
fell. 
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Now some such danger as_ that 
threatens Holland always, and in all 
parts,—for inland inundations and the 
flooding of the many arms of the Rhine 
are searcely less destructive than the 
irruptions of the ocean. Suppose we 
run out from Utrecht to Wijk, where 
the Kromme Ryn strikes north and 
leaves the Lek to run westwards to 
Rotterdam. Opposite us lies the fertile 
Betuwe, to which we will be ferried 
across presently. Soon after it crossed 
the German border, the Rhine had 
stretched out a great arm—the Waal—to 
join hands at Gorkum with the Maas. 
Between the two, and reaching beyond 
the Rhine and south of the Maas, and 
watered across by the Waal, is a great 
tract of fertile river clay, known as the 
Betuwe. It is on this fertile stretch 
that the ferry-boat has landed us now. 
A road, scarce more than a path, leads 
with a gentle acclivity for some hun- 
dred yards through fat rich fields where 
this summer day the black-and-white 
cows are feeding, and peasants are 
working, and great-boled willow-trees, 
unpollarded, cast sweeping shadows to 
a fine broad road, which follows the 
course of the river at about a quarter of 
a mile’s distance from it. On the outer 
or river side of the road, among the 
fields and trees, there are, set on vary- 
ing elevations, brick and other works, 
and even a dwelling-house here and 
there; inland from the road are farm- 
towns, flanked by the square hay-sheds, 
and cherry orchards, and more fields. 
The road itself on which we are stand- 
ing is above the level of the land on 
either side,—above the level of the fields 
sloping gently downwards to the water, 
and above the level of the steadings and 
houses and orchards to the south. In 
fact, we are standing on the dike which 
bars the way of the river on the north 
side of the Betuwe. 

It is impossible to believe that there 
is ever danger in this river flowing past 
peacefully hundreds of yards away. 
Come here in winter, however, and the 
danger will be evident, or at any rate 
might be. Then, as likely as not, all 
this green stretch to the river—the 
uiterwaarden—would be submerged, the 


tops of the trees, and the highest-set 
buildings only, showing above waitei, 
A few miles farther down the Lek from 
where we are standing is the qnaini 
old town of Kuilenburg, at which the 
traveller from the south by way of 
Bommel crosses the river. If it is 
summer, and he looks out of his car- 
riage window, he will notice that tne 
portion of the bridge which actuaily 
spans the water is a small portion of 
the whole, and that on each side of the 
river the heavy piers and arches stretch 
away through dry green fields and he 
wonders accordingly. Let him come 
back this way in winter, however, aud 
probably he will find every span .re- 
flected in water, and he will wonder no 
more. When the waters are out ovei 
the uiterwaarden thus, it is ie+ that is 
most to be feared. The river, iying 
frost-bound at its winter-level, is sud- 
denly unlocked in the south, or is blown 
upon by the south wind, and the ice 
melts, and great blocks come tiump- 
ing down upon the dike here, block upon 
Hlock; and there are days and nights of 
terrible anxiety, when vessels that ly 
in the river are forced up against the 
dike, and the dike itself, it seems, must 
be foreed, and the waters burst upon 
the fields within. Such is the fight that 
may be going on here or there or any- 
where in the country; and when one has 
seen it he comes to look with a new 
respect upon this roadway, compound 
of earth and mud and stones, and 
bound together with osiers. 

Among the Dutch engineering works, 
of course, this is only a small affair, yet 
characteristic enough to whet our 
curiosity for greater, Such, though by 
no means the greatest, are the sluices 
at Vreeswijk, some ten miles down the 
Lek, where the Keulsche Vaart, which 
(as its name implies) puts Amsterdam 
into direct communication with Co- 
logne, issues upon the river. It is not 
necessary to linger at them, however, 
for we are on our way to see the still 
more important waterways from Ain- 
sterdam to the sea. In earlier days, 
and in earlier conditions of commerce, 
Amsterdam did not require any such 
communication. Isolated from the Ger- 
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man Ocean, and shut off from attack on 
the side of the Zuider Zee because of 
the Pampus, the great sand-bank chok- 
ing the mouth of the Y, she flourished 
without a rival. Sometimes the ships 
with the merchandise came as far as 
the Pampus, whence their cargoes were 
carried to her in the scheeps kameelen, or 
ships’ camels, small lighters specially 
constructed for that traffic; others, too 
large for the shallows of the Zuider Zee, 
lightened at Den Helder, away in the 
north of North Holland, over against 
Texel. The day came at length, how- 
ever, When outlet to the sea was impera- 
tive if the capital was to hold her own 
at._all, and in 1819 was begun, and five 
years later was finished, the North Hol- 
land Canal, with an exit at Nieuwe 
Diep. 

If Nieuwe Diep had nothing save the 
sluices to show, it would not be worth 
while the tourist going so far north, 
unless, indeed, he were impelled, as we 
were, by an ambition to make a com- 
plete tour of Dutch waterways. The 
locks there, crowded and unrivalled 
thirty years ago, stand deserted now, 
eclipsed by the great works at 
Y-Muiden; in one forenoon this spring, 
when we sat beside them, delighting in 
the never-ending movement over at the 
Willemsoord, only one small gunpowder 
boat for the forts passed through the 
gates. The North Holland Canal, with 
its tortuous course and many locks and 
bridges, has outlived its usefulness. It 
happened often that the great ocean 
ships were sighted from the heights at 
Velzerend days before they could enter 
at Den Helder; not infrequently, in 
severe winters, weeks and even months 
passed before they reached Amsterdam. 
So in 1865 the Prince of Orange put the 
first spade in the sand at Y-Muiden, 
where it ought to have been put half a 
century earlier, and the North Holland 
Canal was dead. But Nieuwe Diep re- 
mains, the most important naval station 
in Holland. A wet-dock communicates 
with the harbor, which is strongly for- 
tified and kept clear by a guiding dam 
parallel with the coast-line; and there 
are dry-docks, an arsenal, naval work- 
shops, and many naval institutions. A 


picturesque touch is given to the busy 
scene when the fishing-fleets from Texel 
and Wieringen and Urk lie side by side 
with cruisers and torpedo-boats, and 
their strangely garbed fishermen mingle 
with the Dutch blue-jackets on the 
quay. And when you have seen all that 
is to -be seen at Nieuwe Diep, walk 
westwards, past the town of Helder and 
the forts towards the sandhills, along 
the enormous dike—a giant compared 
with those of the Betuwe, or even with 
that at Vreeswijk — which protects 
North Holland when the waters, piled 
into the German Ocean, are carried tide 
upon tide against her coasts, and rise 
ten feet, it may be, above the normal, 
The sight of that Helder dike will r. pay 
you for .the somewhat monotonous 
journey to Nieuwe wWiep. 

The North Sea comes thundering no 
less violently upon the dunes at 
Y-Muiden, and when these natural 
barriers were cut there to give an exit 
to the new canal, timid citizens of Am- 
sterdam were fearful—and no wonder— 
for their city and for their province. 
But that is an old story. For‘twenty 
years now the great ships have sailed 
up to Amsterdam through a fair streteh 
of polder-land thousands of acres in 
extent, reclaimed by the draining of the 
Y-gulf in the making of the canal. The 
triumph of engineering skill over the 
elements, indeed, has been greater than 
that of Amsterdam over the inclination 
of commerce to carry her treasures to 
other ports. But she will not give in 
and new and larger locks, capable of 
holding the biggest vessels afloat, are 
on the point of completion at the present 
moment. And it was these new locks 
in the course of construction which dis- 
covered for us the magnitude and dar- 
ing of the engineering works of Hol- 
land. Hitherto we could only conceive, 
from the palpable ditliculties overcome, 
the labor and skill hidden under ground 
and under sea; here they were laid bare, 
It would be foolish to attempt at the end 
of an article the description of an under- 
taking which could scarce be satisfac- 
torily explained in a whole number of 
“Maga.” <A few general figures convey 
no meaning; it is useless to tell how 
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many million cubic metres of sand were 
lifted from the pit, how many hundred 
thousand guilders were spent on piles 
and concrete for the floors and walls, 
or how an increase of some two feet in 
the depth of the sill involved an extra 
expenditure of £30,000, and a risk from 
the action of ground-water so great that 
it became a burning parliamentary ques- 
tion.. One must have seen the under- 
taking in process to understand its 
magnitude, and that one cannot do now. 
By this time, I suppose, all ‘hat beauti- 
ful and daring work, lying naked to the 
sun that summer day we spent at 
Y-Muiden, is covered up, hidden away, 
as are all the greatest and most daring 
works of this wonderful little country. 

And still the Dutch are dreaming 
dreams of new conquests from the sea, 
We are sailing from Nieuwe Diep to 
Texel. This strait we cross, in which 
some naval cruisers are manceuvring, 
was once the mouth of the Yssel; the 
half-crescent of islands—Texel, Vlie- 
land, Terschelling, Ameland—was part 
of the mainland then, and the Zuider 
Zee did not exist. Some token of that 
is given by the sand-banks that show 
their bright tops in the cold sunlight on 
our left. To the right, and behind us, 
lies the island of Wieringen, like a row 
of enormous poles topping the water. 
Farther south, North Holland stretches 
a spur, a line of blue, into the mists of 
this wonderful sea. For the sweep of 
an arm, the horizon-line is the meeting 
of sky and water. Here it seems are 
boundaries. of Nature’s own delimita- 
tion, not to be revised. But the Dutch- 
man does not think so. In his ambi- 
tious imagination the scene upon which 
we are looking takes another shape. 
From North Holland to Wieringen, 
from Wieringen again to the mainland 
of Friesland, runs a gigantic highway. 
The fisher-craft have disappeared from 
the sea within. Its bays are become 
rich pastures; fields stretch from Wier- 
ingen to Medemblik, from Stavoren to 
Kampen, the bight of Hoorn is become 
dry, and the south shore of the Zuider 
Zee is a straight dike from the Yssel to 
the Y. There is no longer a Zuider Zee, 
indeed, but only the inland lake of the 
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waters of the Yssel, which discharge 
at the sluices at Wieringen; and the 
dead cities have come to life again. 
That is the dream of the Dutchman. It 
is a dream of an addition to his country 
of some eight hundred square miles; it 
will cost twenty-five millions, and if the 
work were begun now, it might be 
finished in 1930. We were right in say- 
ing that the Dutchman is a taker of 
long views. 





From The Pali Mall Magazine. 
MATHURIN. 


A SINNER OF PONTIAC. 

You may hear Mathurin’s story from 
almost any tale-teller in the province 
of Quebec, where every parish has its 
professional raconteur, and where every 
other man is an amateur. But you 
will hear it told with most fitting sym- 
pathy and imagination, at the beating 
of the flax, in the little valley beside 
Dalgrothe Mountain. That per- 
haps, because of the woman who tells 
it. And when Antoinette Marmotte, 
who has a voice like a bird, sings a 
verse or two of the song they call 
“Mathurin, the Master of the School,” 
to the beat of the hammers upon the 
flax, the women pause in their work 
and weep in a silly sort of way, with- 
out shame or reproof. 

Here are two verses of the song with 
which Antoinette used to play upon 
their sentimental heart-strings:— 


1s, 


Connaissez-vous Mathurin, 
Le maitre d’école, 

Cet aimable boute-en-train, 
Du plaisir raffole? 

A table, en un gai repas, 

Sa langue ne tarit pas 
Sur la gaudriole. 

Oh! gué, 

Sur la gaudriole! 


Ami lecteur, passe-moi 
Cette faribole; 

Lue gaieté me sert de loi, 
Comme de boussole; 

Pour chasser le sombre ennui, 





























Je versifie aujourd’ hui 
Sur la gaudriole. 
Oh! gué, 
Sur la gaudriole! 


The tale was told to me in the little 
valley one September morning. Far 
and near one could see the swinging 
of the flail, and the laughter of a ripe 
summer was upon the land. There 
was a little Calvary down by the rivtr- 
side, where the flax-beaters used to 
say their prayers in the intervals of 
their work; and it was just at the foot 
of this that Angéle Rouvier, having 
finished her prayer, put her rosary in 
her pocket, wiped her eyes with the 
hem of her petticoat, and said to me:— 

“Ah, that poor Mathurin!” 

I could not guess at first why it was 
she spoke so; ‘but presently it dawned 
upon me that she had been praying for 
the repose of Mathurin’s soul; though 
he had been dead at least a hundred 
years, and she had never known him. 
But tradition and memory are sweet to 
her race, and perhaps something in her 
own life that day had recalled to her 
the apocryphal scripture according to 
Mathurin. For some of these stories 
and legends lie as near to the heart of 
the race of Angéle, as Job and Isaiah 
lie to your lives and mine; perhaps 
nearer, because Angéle and her race 
are closer to the honest earth, from 
which good stories spring. 

“Ah, that poor Mathurin! I wipe my 
eyes for him!” she said to me again. 

“Tell me all about him, won’t you, 
Mme. Angéle? I want to hear you tell 
it,’ I added hastily, for I saw that she 
would despise me if I showed igno- 
rance of Mathurin’s story. Her sym- 
pathy with Mathurin’s memory was 
real, but her pleasure at the compll- 
ment conveyed in my request was also 
real. 

“Ah! It was ver’ long ago—yes. My 
gran’mudder she remember dat Ma- 
thurin ver’ well. He is not ver’ big 
man. He has a _ face—oh! not ver’ 
handsome, not so more handsome as 
yours—non! His clothes, they hang on 
him all loose; his hair, it is all some 
grey, and it blow about him head. He 
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is clean of the face, no beard—no, nos- 
ing like dat. But his eye; oh, M’sieu’, 
his eye! It is like a coal which you 
blow in your hand, whew!—all bright. 
My gran’mudder, she say, Viola, you 
can light your pipe with the eyes of 
that Mathurin! She know. She say 
that M’sieu’ Mathurin’s eyes they 
shine in the dark. My gran’fadder he 
say he not need any lights on his 
carriole when Mathurin ride with him 
in the dark. 

“Vraiment, it is all ver’ true what I 
tell you all the time. If you cut off 
Mathurin at the chin, all the way up, 
you will say the top of him it is a 
priest. All the way down from his 
neck, oh, he is just no better as your- 
sel’ or my Jean—non! He is a ver’ 
good man. Only one bad ting he do. 
That is why I pray for him; that is 
why everybody pray for him—only one 
bad ting. Saprie! If I have only one 
ting to say God-have-mercy for, I tink 
dat ver’ good, I do my penance happy. 
Well, dat Mathurin him use to teach 
the school. The curé he is ver’ fond of 
him. All the leetla children, boys and 
girls, they all say, ‘C’est bon Mathurin!’ 
He is not ver’ cross—non! He have no 
wife, no child; just live by himself all 
alone. But he is ver’ good friends 
with everybody in Pontiac. When he 
go ‘long the street, everybody say, ‘Ah, 
there go the good Mathurin! He 
laugh, he tell story, he smoke a leetla, 
he take a leetla white wine behin’ the 
door; that is nosing—non! 

‘He have in the parish five, ten, 
twenty children all call Mathurin; he 
is godfadder with them—yes. So he 
go about with plenty of sugar and 
sticks of candy in his pocket. He 
never forget once the age of every 
leetla child that call him godfadder. 
He have a brain that work like a 
clock. My gran’fadder he say dat 
Mathurin have a machine in his head. 
It make the words, make the thoughts, 
make the fine speech like the curé, 
make the gran’ poetry—oh, yes! 

“When the king of Englan’ go to sit 
on the throne, Mathurin write ver’ 
nice verse to him. And by and by there 
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come to Mathurin a letter—viola, dat 
is a letter! It have one, two, three, 
twenty seals; and the king he say to 
Mathurin, ‘Merci mille fois, M’sieu.’ 
You are ver’ polite. I tank you. I will 
keep your verses to tell me dat my 
French subjects are all loyal like M. 
Mathurin.’ Dat is ver’ nice, but he is 
not proud—non! He write six verses 
for my gran’mudder—hein! Dat is 
someting. He write two verses for the 
king of Englan’ and he write six verses 
for my gran’mudder—you see! He zo 
on so, dis week, dat week, dis year, dat 
year, all the time. 

“Well, by and by dere is trouble in 
Pontiac. It is ver’ great trouble. You 
see dere is a fight against the king of 
Englan’, and dat is too bad. It is not 
his fault; he is ver’ nice man; it is the 
bad men who make the laws for the 
king in Quebec. Well, one day all over 
the country everybody take him gun, 
and the leetla bullets, and say, I will 
fight the soldier of the king of Ea- 
glan’—like dat! Ver’ well, dere was 
twenty men in Pontiac, ver’ nice men— 
you will find deir names cut in a stone 
on the church; and den, tree times as 
big, you will find Mathurin’s name. 
Ah, dat is the ting! You see, dat re- 
bellion you Bnglish call it, we call 
it the War of the Patriot—well, call it 
what you like, quelle différence? The 
king of Englan’ smash him Patriot 
War all to pieces. Den dere is ten men 
of the twenty come back to Pontiac 
ver’ sorry. They are not happy, no- 
body are happy! All their wives, 
they cry; all their children, they are 
afraid! Some people say, What fools 
you are; others say, You are no good; 
but everybody in his heart is ver’ sorry 
all the time. 

“Ver’ well, by and by dere come to 
Pontiac what you call a colonel with 
a dozen men—what for, you tink? To 
try the patriots. He will stan’ them 
against the wall and shoot them to 
death—kill them dead! When they 
come, the curé he is not in Pontiac~— 
non, not that day; he is gone to another 
village. The English soldier he has 
the ten men drew up before the 








church. All the children and all the 
wives they cry and cry, and they feel 
so bad. Oh! it is a pity. But the En- 
glish soldier he say he will march 
them off to Quebec, and everybody 
knows that is the end of the patriots. 

“All at once the colonel’s horse it 
grow ver’ wild, it rise up high and 
dance on him hind feet, and—voila! he 
topple him over backwards, and the 
horse fall on the colonel and smash 
him; it smash him tiil he go to die. 
Ver’ well; the colonel, what does he 
do? They lay him on the steps of the 
church. Then he say, ‘Bring me a 
priest, quick, for I go to die!’ Nobody 
answer. The colonel he say, ‘I have 
a hundred sins all on my mind; they 
are on my heart like a big hill 
Bring to me the priest! he groan 
like that. Nobody speak at first; 
then somebody say the priest is 
not here. ‘Find me a priest.’ For 
he tink the priest will not come, be- 
cause he go to kill the patriots. ‘Bring 
me a priest,’ he say again, ‘and all the 
ten shall go free!’ He say it over and 
over. He is all smash to pieces, but 
his head it is all right. All at once the 
doors of the church open behind him— 
what you tink? Everybody’s heart it 
stan’ still, for dere is Mathurin dress 
as the priest, with a leetla boy to 
swing the censer. Everybody say to 
himself, What is this? Mathurin is 
dress as the priest—ah! that is a sin. 
It is a saprie! it is what you call blas- 
pheme. 

“The English soldier he look up at 
Mathurin and say, ‘Ah, a priest! ah, 
M’siew’ le Curé!’ 

“Mathurin look down on him and 
say, ‘M’sieu’, it is for you to confess 
your sins, and to have the office of the 
Church. But first, as you have prom- 
ise just now, you must give up these 
poor men, who have fight for what dey 
tink is right. You will let them go 
free this moment!’ 

“ *Yes, yes,’ say the English colonel; 
‘they shall go free. Only give me the 
help of the Church at my last!’ 

“Mathurin turn to the other soldiers 
and say, ‘Unloose the men.’ 
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“The colonel nod his head and say, 


‘Unloose the men!’ Then the men are 


unloose, and they all go away, for 
Mathurin tell them to go. 

“Everybody is ver’ afraid becos’ of 
what Mathurin do. Mathurin he say 
to the soldiers, ‘Lift him up and bring 
him in the church.’ They bring him 
up to the steps of the altar. Mathurin 
look at the man for a while, and it 
seem as if he cannot speak to him; 
but the colonel say, ‘I have give you 
my word. Give me comfort of the 
Church before I die.’ He is in ver’ 
great pain, so Mathurin he turn roun’ 
to everybody dat stan’ by, and tell 
them te say the prayers for the sick. 
Everybody get him down on his knees 
and say the prayer;everybody say: ‘Lord, 
have mercy. Spare him, O Lord; deliver 
him, O Lord, from Thy wrath’ And 
Mathurin he pray all the same as a 
priest, ver’ soft and gentle. He pray 
on and on, and the face of the English 
soldier it ger ver’ quiet and still, and 
the tear drop down his cheek. And 
just as Mathurin say at the last his 
sins they are forgive, he die. Then 
Mathurin as he go away to take off his 
robes, he say to himself, ‘Miserere mei 
Deus! miserere mei Deus! 

“So dat is the ting Mathurin do to 
save the patriots from the bullets. 
Ver’ well, the men dey go free, and 
when the governor at Quebec he hear 
the truth, he say it is all right. Also 
the English soldier die in peace and 
happy, becos’ he tink his sins are for- 
give. But then there is Mathurin and 
his sin to pretend he is a priest! The 
curé he come back, and there is a great 
trouble. 

“Mathurin he is ver’ quiet and still. 
Nobody come near him in him house. 
nobody go near to the school. But he 
sit alone all day in him school, and 
he work on the blackboar’ and he 
write on the slate; but there is no child 
come, becos’ the curé has forbid any 
one to speak to Mathurin. Not till the 
next Sunday, then the curé send word 
for Mathurin to come to the church. 
Mathurin come to the steps of the 
altar; then the curé say to him:— 


“*Mathurin, you have sin a great 
sin. If it was two hundred years ago 
you would be put to death for 
dat.’ 

Mathurin he say ver’ soft, ‘Dat is no 
matter, I am ready to die now. I did 
it to save de fadders of the children 
and the husbands of the wives. I did 
it to make a poor sinner happy as he 
go from the world. The sin is mine!’ 

“Then the curé he say, ‘The men are 
free, that is good; the wives have their 
husbands and the children their 
fathers. Also the man who confess his 
sins—the English soldier—to whom 
you say the words of a priest of God, 
he is forgive. The spirit of God it was 
upon him when he die, becos’ you 
speak in the name of the Church. But 
for you, blasphemer, who take upon 
you the holy ting, you shall suffer! 
For penance, all your life you shall 
teach a child no more!’ 

**Ah! M’sieu’ le Curé he know dat is 
the greatest penance for the poor 
Mathurin! Then he set him other 
tings to do; and every Sunday for a 
whole year Mathurin come on his 
knees all the way to the church, but 
the curé say, ‘Not yet are you forgive.’ 
At the end of the year Mathurin he 
look so thin, so white, you can blow 
through him. Every day he go to him 
school and write on the blackboar’, 
and mark on the slate, and call the roll 
of the school. But there is no answer, 
for there is no child. But all the time 
the wives of the men dat he have save, 
and the children, dey pray for him. 
And by and by all de village dey pray 
for him, dey are so sorry. 

“It is so for two years; and then they 
say that Mathurin he go to die. He 

cannot come on his knees to thechurch; 
and the men whose life he save, dey 
come to the curé and ask him to take 
the penance from Mathurin. The 
curé say, ‘Wait till next Sunday.’ So 
next Sunday Mathurin is carry to the 
church—he is too weak to walk on his 
knees. The curé he stan’ at the altar, 
and he read a letter from the pope, 
which say dat Mathurin his penance is: 
over, and he is forgive; dat the pope 





himself pray for Mathurin, to save his 
soul! So. 

“Mathurin all at once he stan’ up, 
and his face it smile and smile, and 
he stretch out his arms as if they are 
on a cross, and he say, ‘Lord, I am 
ready to go,’ and he fall down. But 
the curé catch him as he fall, and 
Mathurin say, ‘The children—let them 
come to me dat I may teach them be- 
fore I die!’ An’ all the children in the 
church dey come close to him, and he 
sit up and smile at them, and he 
say :— 

“It is the class in ’rithmetic. How 
much is three times four? And them 
all answer, ‘Three times four is 
twelve.’ And he say, ‘May the Twelve 
Apostles pray for me!’ Then he ask, 
‘Class in geography—how far is it 
roun’ the world? And dey answer, 
‘Twenty-four thousand miles.’ He 
say, ‘Good; it is not so far to God! 
The school is over all the time,’ he say, 
and that is only everyting of poor 
Mathurin. He is dead. 

“When the curé lay him down, after 
he make the Sign upon him, he kiss 
his face and say: ‘Mathurin, now you 
are a priest unto God!” 


That was Angéle Rouvier’s story of 
Mathurin, the master of the school, 
for whom the women and_ the 
children pray in the parish of Pontiac, 
though the school has been dismissed 
these hundred years. 

GILBERT PARKER. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

THE ROMAN CHURCH IN FRENCH FICTION. 
It used to be thought that what is 
known as the religious novel was a 
peculiar growth of British soil. M. 
Jules Lemaitre in one of his essays 
points out, as a strange idiosyncrasy 
of us islanders, that we are in the 
habit of mixing up our story-telling 
with the discussion of all sorts of 
moral and spiritual problems. In his 
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own happy land if people want a work 
of edification they buy it separately, 
and do not expect to find it amalga- 
mated with a work of fiction. But 
even in France the religious question 
has become too urgent to be ruled out 
of any department of literature. M. 
Zola’s “Lourdes” and “Rome,” M. Huys- 
mans’s ‘‘En Route,” and the charming 
tales of M. Yves de Querdec, to name 
no others, are striking cases in point 
among contemporary fiction. 

No more telling illustration of the 
strength of the prevailing current of 
thought could be given than the fact 
that the Apostle of Naturalism should 
have devoted two very thick volumes 
to the examination of certain phases 
of Catholic life. It is not necessary 
to say very much about “Lourdes” ex- 
cept in so far as it elucidates its suc- 
cessor. It illustrates M. Zola’s familiar 
advantages and defects as a writer; 
his easy use of accumulated details so 
as to produce the desired impression; 
his power of giving a symbolic mean- 
ing to some central feature of his story 
and leaving the reader at last with one 
strange and grandiose image stamped 
on his mind, summing up for him the 
whole spirit of the book. Such, for in- 
stance, is the hospital train, bearing its 
load of misery to the place of miracles; 
this grotesque entity, made up of hun- 
dreds of souls in pain breathing out 
their desperate desire in the Latin 
hymns of the Church, while the peas- 
ants in the fields look up and listen 
and wonder as the train speeds by. 
And on the other hand, one is forced 
once more to recognize the curious 
limitations of his powerful mind. His 
characters have no development; each 
is represented, as in the old ballads, 
by a single gesture or phrase; M. de 
Guersaint always amiably volatile, like 
an innocent elderly sparrow; Sister 
Hyacinthe always gay and ready for 
duty in a clean apron and cuffs; Marie 
always innocent and emotional, with 
her golden hair. Then we note his 
tremendous assumptions, comical in 
the case of one who glows with right- 
eous indignation at the bare thought 
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of the assumptions of faith; his abso- 
lute blindness to certain generally 
admitted canons of conduct; the ha- 
tred of the ascetic principle or what he 
considers such, that is responsible for 
such impossible touches as that of his 
hero Froment’s utterance to the 
woman who confesses to him that her 
visit to Lourdes as a helper in a great 
work of charity is merely the cloak for 
a guilty intrigue, a three days’ carnival 
of the flesh, “Madam, I pity and re- 
spect you.” 

In this young abbé M. Zola has 
sought to represent the conflict be- 
tween the Church and reason. His 
father is a man of science, his mother 
a fair saint. A disappointment in love 
reinforces his inherited instinct of de- 
votion by sending him into the Church; 
but hardly has he donned the cassock, 
than his father’s spirit awakes in him, 
and of course wins an easy victory 
over the vague emotional mysticism 
which is M. Zola’s only idea of religion. 
M. Zola conceives of all forms of be- 
lief as the expression of man’s need 
only. The testimony to a response 
from without the man to the need of 
his spirit he never seems for an instant 
to consider, dismissing all the phe- 
nomena of conversion and renewal of 
character under spiritual influence as 
so many instances of hallucination, or 
at most the reflex action on the soul 
of its own desire. 

It would be useless to expect from 
M. Zola any new light on the phe- 
nomena of the life of faith; but he is 
both amusing and instructive when 
he comes to describe the politics of the 
faithful. He has a true sympathy and 
devotion for little Bernadette; the ex- 
quisite soul, whose dream of the won- 
der-working virgin created the whole 
movement of the Lourdes pilgrimages, 
and who was sent away to die, shut 
out as far as possible from all partici- 
pation in the triumph of her work. 
—though indeed she would never have 
cared for, or even understood, the 
lines on which the Fathers of the 
Grotto were shaping the work that 
she had begun. He leaves a vivid im- 


pression of the contrast between the 
ardent faith and hope of the helpers 
of the poor, of this great wail of hu- 
man misery beating at the Virgin’s 
sbrine in an agony of supplication, 
and the commercial spirit that dese- 
crates the place, the commerce of 
relics, the keen competition between 
the clerical organizers and the lay 
community, with their shops and ho- 
tels; the passion and the pity, the 
meanness and the bathos of it all. 
Pierre Froment is left at the end of 
the book entirely dominated by his 
parental instincts, ready to cast his 
breviary to the moles and the bats. 
He re-appearsin “Rome” asa Neo-Chris- 
tian socialist, a fervent worker among 
the poor of Paris, convinced that the 
mission of the Church is to set herself 
at the head of a great social move- 
ment for the benefit of the masses. 
Encouraged by such work as the Mar- 
quis de Munn’s in France, by Car- 
dinal Manning’s attitude in the 
dockers’ strike, and by Cardinal Gib- 
bon’s sanction of the movement of the 
Knights of Labor, he writes a book, 
indicating what he conceives to be the 
part of the Church in the reorganiza- 
tion of society, and finds to his great 
surprise that while he supposes him- 
self to have been writing in the in- 
terests of religion, he and his book 
have been denounced at Rome. The 
situation is obviously studied from the 
episode of Lamennais and _ the 
Avenir; but the extreme simplicity 
which M. Zola attributes to his hero 
in this stage hardly harmonizes with 
the picture of his disillusioned state at 
the close of the volume on Lourdes. 
How he arrives at Rome in the pious 
conviction that “an accused priest who 
comes to defend himself finds all the 
doors opening before him of them- 
selves,” and how he finds himself from 
the outset entangled in a mysterious 
web of intrigue, is pictured with all 
the impressiveness that comes of 
M. Zola’s mastery of cumulative de- 
tail. 

The matter, which had seemed so 
simple in Paris, of gaining an audi- 
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ence of the pope and defending him- 
self to the head of the church di- 
rectly, appears now as a thing only 
to be attained by infinite diplomacy. 
Thus the influential] Cardinal Nani en- 
larges on the necessity of extreme 
prudence. “He ventured to say that 
it would be wise to distrust the imme- 
diate personal surroundings of the 
pope. Alas, his Holiness was so good, 
was so prone to think well of every 
one, that his confidential servants 
were not always chosen with the nec- 
essary care. You never knew to 
whom to appeal, nor into what snare 
you might not walk unawares. He 
even indicated that it would never do 
to appeal directly to his Eminence the 
secretary of state, because he was in- 
volved in, and paralyzed by, a perfect 
network of intrigue. And as the car- 
dinal spoke thus, very gently and with 
perfect unction, the Vatican seemed 
like a place guarded by treacherous 
and jealous dragons, a place where you 
dared not enter a door, risk a step, 
hazard a limb, without being quite 
certain beforehand as to whether you 
would not leave your corpse there.” 
So by degrees in the antique city, 
sleeping its age-long sleep, dreaming 
its dream of eternity, the passionate 
young priest finds himself cheated 
with receding hopes, baulked, in a way 
that is dark to him, of his honest de- 
sire to explain himself face to face 
with the spiritual Father of Christen- 
dom. Long before his audience with 
the pope approaches the sphere of the 
practicable he has fallen a victim to 
the subtle discouragement of his sur- 
roundings; he finds how helpless he 
is with his simple faith and his child- 
like imaginings in a net-work of in- 
ternational complications. 

More than this, as he grows familiar 
with the city, and follows out the 
habits formed in Paris in works of 
charity and pity to the miserable vic- 
tims of ruinous speculation, he realizes 
the isolation from the poor and humble 
of the splendid ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion that calls itself the hierarchy of 
Rome. His dream of the Galilean, the 


gentle Jesus of the miserable and de- 
spised, the little ones of the earth, 
becomes to him more and more im- 
possible of realization. It is thus that 
the pope appears to him, at the pres- 
entation of Peter’s Pence, or celebrat- 
ing mass at Saint Peter’s. “As if in a 
setting of goldsmith’s work, his thin 
waxen body seemed to be stiffened in 
his white vestments heavy with gold 
embroidery. He kept a hieratic and 
haughty immobility, like a dried-up 
idol, gilded centuries ago, among the 
smoke of sacrifices. Amid the death- 
like stillness of the face the eyes alone 
lived,—eyes sparkling like black dia- 
monds, fixed far off, out of earth, on 
the Infinite. He had not a look for the 
crowd; he lowered his eyes neither to 
right nor to left, absorbed in heaven 
and unknowing what was happening 
at his feet. And this idol, thus carried 
about, as if deaf, dumb, and blind in 
spite of the brilliance of his eyes, in 
the midst of this frenzied crowd which 
it seemed neither to hear nor to see, 
assumed a formidable majesty, a dis- 
quieting grandeur, all the stiffness of 
dogma, all the immobility of the wrap- 
pings with which it had been exhumed 
and which alone held it erect.” 
Certainly this is not the view of any 
possible priest that ever wore cassock. 
These are the reflections, not of the 
Abbé Froment, but of the naturalist 
Goliath swelling in indignation against 
the very shadow of the Christian habit 
in its distinctive features of self-dis- 
cipline and contemplation. But the 
Abbé Froment is only a mouthpiece. 
His Christianity is nothing but a vague 
humanitarianism, deriving its inspira- 
tion indeed from the teaching of Gali- 
lee but divorced as far as _ possible 
from all that gives body and definite- 
ness to that teaching, from doctrine, 
from discipline whether of self or so- 
ciety, from the great distinctively 
Christian virtues and from that habit 
of mind and soul which alone makes 
the sustained practice of charity pos- 
sible. A man, to whom religious con- 
templation is a madness and the 
obligation of purity a degrading super- 
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stition, cannot possibly paint a soul in 
the act of transition from one form 
of belief to another. We cannot sym- 
pathize with the Abbé Froment in the 
loss of his faith; we see only too 
clearly that he never had it. There is 
no psychological interest in the ac- 
count of Pierre’s gradual awakening, 
though it is devised with a great deal 
of mechanical ingenuity; “He seemed 
absurd to himself, with his f@ream of 
a purely spiritual papacy, in this 
ancient seat of glory and earthly do- 
minion.” But the worst is that the 
reader shares Pierre’s impression 
about himself, and not least so when, 
on returning from his unsuccessful ex- 
pedition, his belief in his Church finally 
shattered by his interview with the 
pope, he finds salvation, so to speak, 
in a manual of popular science. That, 
which M. Zola never will or can under- 
stand, is just the fact which makes 
his characters unreal and the evolution 
of his story mechanical. The Christian 
consciousness in the poor devotees of 
Lourdes and Rome, in Cardinal Boc- 
ecanera with all his pagan pride, in the 
pope, whom he represents simply as 
the heir of Ceesar’s rage for dominion, 
clutching with his senile power at the 
sceptre of the world, warming his 
miserable remnant of life in the glow- 
ing thought of the treasure which 
stands in a triple coffer at his bed-side, 
nay, even in the frantic ambition and 
unprincipled intrigue of the College of 
Cardinals,—these are all things to be 
reckoned with. No one who really 
possesses the scientific spirit, of which 
M. Zola talks so much and has so little, 
can deny the importance as phenomena 
if nothing else of the attested experi- 
ences of men 


Who rowing hard against the stream 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream, 


Amid all the clash of rival beliefs 
and unbeliefs thoughtful men are be- 
coming less and less inclined to deny 
the value of the testimonies, reiterated 
age after age, to some response from 
the Beyond to the human cry. ‘This 


poor man cried and the Lord heard 
him;” it is not possible for any one 
who has come into vital contact with 
souls of which this is the sincere ian- 
guage, to fall back on an elementary 
manual of physics as the long-sought 
key to the universe. M. Zola has been 
forced by the current of the times to 
undertake a subject with which he has 
no kind of sympathy, and in spite of 
all his vast ability he deals with it like 
a schoolboy. Even the great scene of 
the book, where Pierre has audience of 
the pope, telling as are many of the 
details, leaves us cold. 

The book, in short, is a tract, with 
all the faults of a tract; it is written 
to edify the faithful according to the 
Gospel of Naturalism. There is much 
brilliant descriptive writing; indeed, as 
a critic has said with truth, a valuable 
guide-book to Rome might be quarried 
out of M. Zola’s pages, and, it may be 
added, without seriously damaging the 
story, which is a doubtful compliment 
to the composition of the work. The 
old followers of Garibaldi, “one of 
those old men who remain more virile 
and more passionate than the young,” 
Santonobo, the peasant priest, with his 
Italian vengeance, Count Prada, Dario, 
Benedetta, and above all the old car- 
dinal, proudly true to the traditions 
of his house and his faith in the midst 
of the decadence in which he lived and 
the ruin which he foresaw, these and 
others are living figures; and the book 
itself possesses, what M. Zola’s works 
seldom fail of, a certain grandeur and 
massiveness of total effect. But it is 
a tract for all that, an eternal plea for 
the things of the flesh. 

The cant of the beauty and glory of 
nature, the insistence on the natural, 
by which is meant the merely animal 
side of human life, is going, it may be 
hoped, somewhat out of fashion; but 
M. Zola, still firm in his devotion to a 
receding standard, is as far as ever 
from seeing that he who aims at being 
nothing more than a natural man, is 
very apt to become considerably less 
than a beast. This attitude is respon- 
sible for some serious blemishes of 
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tone and taste in what is otherwise, 
with all its inadequacy, a finely con- 
ceived and carefully executed work, 
not unworthy of its author’s reputa- 
tion. 

M. Huysmans’s “En Route” ap- 
proaches the subject from an entirely 
different point of view. M. Zola, as 
we have seen, even when he thinks he 
is adopting the point of view of a be- 
liever, looks at the Church inevitably 
from the outside. It is to him a great 
political system; and his hero’s faith 
crumbles because the Father of Chris- 
tendom does not step down from his 
throne to mingle in the conflict as the 
chief of a socialist propaganda. ‘There 
is no more of the religious essence in 
his books on Lourdes and Rome than 
in Hansard’s Debates. M. Huys- 
mans has hazarded a very different 
and much more difficult flight. His is 
really, what the other book only pre- 
tends to be, a drama of the interior 
life. His hero, a Decadent writer with 
an exasperated sense of the exquisite, 
is paying for a long course of sensual 
excess by a bitter disgust of life. It 
is this that draws him to what is 
gloomy and morbid in the art of the 
Middle Ages, the Dance of Death, the 
throned skeleton, the dread of the 
flesh, the hatred of life. So we find 
him haunting the churches of Paris, 
and by preference those that have 
most of this early Gothic spirit. And 
yet though the dregs of the cup of 
pleasure are bitter on his palate, habit 
persists where inclination has died. 

“I have no wish to pray,” he says of 
himself. “I am haunted by Catholi- 
cism, intoxicated by its atmosphere of 
incense and wax. I prowl about the 
Church, touched to tears by its prayers, 
searched to the marrow of my 
bones by its psalmody and chants. I 
am sick of my life, tired of myself, and 
yet how far from leading another ex- 
istence.... And then,—and then,—if 
these feelings come to me in sacred 
places I become hard and dry of soul 
again the moment I leave. My heart 
is a callosity, a burnt-out cinder; I am 
good for nothing.” 
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Still as he haunts these sacred places, 
the beauty of holiness, that ideal 
beauty of which in his worst moments 
he has never ceased to be a worship- 
per, speaks to him, draws him by se- 
cret persuasive ways to itself. Like 
Saint Augustine, he has been a lover 
of love, amans amare; and amid the 
austere loveliness of lost Gothic art, 
with the exquisite boys’ voices chant- 
ing the atfcient plain-song of the Mid- 
dle Ages, his whole being melts in a 
confused longing for purity, for deliv- 
erance. He curses the ignominy of his 
existence. Horrible temptations, rem- 
iniscences of a perverted youth, assail 
him at the moments when this longing 
is almost on the point of transforma- 
tion into a settled will. He hates him- 
self and yields; he rises and falls 
again, sinning by what seems an odi- 
ous compulsion, and loathing himself 
with an impotent rancor that has no 
strength to say, This shall not be. 

Gradually, as in obedience to the 
counsels of his spiritual advisers, he 
continues to frequent the churches and 
to kneel with those who pray, the in- 
tense selfishness of his preoccupation 
begins to give way to something of 
sympathy for those poor pensioners of 
the divine pity whom he sees at ves- 
pers at Saint Sulpice; those unhappy 
ones who came to claim from Heaven 
a little of that love which men refused 
them; and he ended, he who had only 
prayed for himself, by joining his ori- 
sons to theirs, by praying for them. 
The fierce disgust of the sated sensu- 
alist for all humanity, and especially 
for that half of it which he has most 
wronged and by which he has most 
suffered, gives place in him to a deep 
sense of human pity and human kin- 
ship. Even the poor workwomen at 
the early mass touch him with frater- 
nal feeling. “They knew,—those poor 
souls who came to seek in the com- 
munion the force to live through their 
day of weary toil and servile exigence. 
—that they were the living abode of 
God, and doubted not that, in confiding 
himself to them, he required of them 
in turn that they should remain hum- 
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ble and sorrowful. And what did it 
matter to them, then, that their days 
were passed in the narrow round of 
menial employment?” 

In the old days he had studied with 
the interest of an artist enamoured of 
strange forms of human consciousness, 
the lives of the great Mystics. Now he 
himself began to feel, through the con- 
sciousness of his own self-absorption 
and misery, something of that divine 
love which had seemed to him then 
a pitiful, an almost ludicrous halluci- 
nation. He begins to conceive what 
may be that passion of the human and 
the finite for the First and only Fair, 
even while he says self-dspairingly, 
“If I think of Him, it is only to ask 
of Him a little happiness.” 

The priest, to whom he refers him- 
self, treats him with all the skill of a 
man accustomed, not only by years of 
experience but by the tradition of his 
office, to the direction of souls. There 
is something strange to a Protestant 
reader in the rapidity of his spiritual 
diagnosis, his masterly inactivity, so 
to speak, in his certainty that the truth 
will justify itself and the wanderer 
find his way home along the path 
marked out by temperament and cir- 
cumstance. And yet, while he seems 
to do nothing, he gives in reality the 
necessary impetus at the right mo- 
ment; he speaks the critical word; un- 
til the neophyte finds himself led, he 
knows not how, trembling, shrinking, 
doubting still, to the portal from which 
he had fancied himself forever ex- 
cluded. 

The book is a pzean of the contem- 
plative life which the world ignores. 
“The doctrine of mystic substitution,” 
says a monk of La Trappe to Durtal 
in his retreat, “escapes them com- 
pletely. They cannot understand that 
the substitution of the innocent for the 
guilty, when it is a question of endur- 
ing a merited penalty, is necessary. It 
does not realize that by being willing 
to suffer for others the monks estab- 
lish a solidarity of good which forms a 
counterpoise to the solidarity of evil. 
God knows by what cataclysms this 


unconscious world would be _ threat- 
ened if, in consequence of a sudden 
disappearance of all the cloisters, this 
saving equilibrium were removed.” 

The mystic view of substitution, 
which is by no means peculiar to that 
Church which has preserved the sys- 
tem of the cloistered life, rests on the 
idea of the soul’s union with her Lord 
in his sufferings, even as that great 
mystic Saint Paul spoke of “filling up 
what was left behind of the sufferings 
of Christ.” So in all ages, holy men 
and women have borne the sins of 
their loved ones, or of all who lie in 
wickedness, and amid the revel of a 
careless world have lifted up the holy 
hands of intercession without wrath or 
doubting. 

The highest sanctity is not an ab- 
sorption in a selfish happiness of com- 
munion with the Divine; this is a love 
that dwells among the rocks, and 
whoso follows the Fair Shepherd must 
walk after him through the shadows 
of death and bear in his turn the woes 
and miseries of humanity. The 
legends of the Mystics tell us of saints 
who have actually attracted to them- 
selves by sympathy the bodily mala- 
dies of those for whom they prayed; 
but what is this to the sympathy with 
the spiritual anguish of him who as- 
pires to the mystic union of the Lord 
of Sorrows? This is a hard saying, 
and yet its invincible attraction ap- 
pears once more in this story of a De- 
ecadent. It is not ease, brightness, 
pleasure, after all, that attracts man. 
The thing that lies deepest in his heart 
is the instinct of devotion, the passion 
of sacrifice. To this phase of modern 
Catholicism M. Huysmans has given 
a singularly penetrating and touching 
expression. 

‘**You drive very well,’ says Durtal 
to the monk who takes him to the sta- 
tion from the Trappist convent in 
which he has spent his period of re- 
treat. ‘Yes, I forgot to tell you that 
beside my other functions I exercise at 
need that of coachman.’ And Dur- 
tal thought how wonderful are these 
men who live the inward life in God. 
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When they consent to descend again 
to earth they are the wisest and the 
most audacious of business men. In 
other surroundings these men would 
have just as easily created great fac- 
tories and founded banks. And it is 
the same with the women. When you 
think of the practical business faculty 
and the diplomatic  self-possession 
which an abbess must possess in order 
to rule her community, you have to 
allow that the only women, truly intel- 
ligent, truly remarkable, are not to be 
met in the drawing-rooms of society, 
but at the head of cloisters.” 

Have men ever fathomed the abso- 
lute sanity of saintliness, or the im- 
mense power over oneself and the 
world wielded by a soul that is pure 
of all self-seeking? It is easy to smile 
at the visions, the hullucinations if you 
like, of a Saint Teresa; but what are 
these in all mystic literature but at- 
tempts to express the inexpressible, 
the things which Saint Paul wisely 
kept silence upon as not lawful to he 
uttered? But turn from the babbling 
in which the soul strives to express 
the infinite, to her mighty work of or- 
ganization and reform; you do not find 
the hysteric visionary there, but an 
eminently wise, sane, and energetic 
woman, not of the world, but master- 
ing it from a height above it. 

The Mystics of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, Madame Guyon, Fénélon, and 
even the beloved Saint Francis de 
Sales, come poorly off in the conversa- 
tions between Durtal and his hosts; 
and Catholicism, as generally under- 
stood and practised, fares very little 
better. “Fénélon and his fellows,’ he 
decides, “were a set of financiers and 
valets. But in their case there was a 
certain charm, a_ certain talent; 
whereas now the bishops are for the 
most part neither less intriguing nor 
less servile, but they have neither tal- 
ent nor dignity. They are drawn from 
the worst set of the priesthood; they 
are ready for anything; try them and 
you find them souls of old usurers, low 
tricksters, and rascals.” 


After all, there is much in the crit- 
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icism that serious Catholics have ley- 
elled at the book. It seems sincere; it 
contains passages of thrilling religious 
emotion, of tender and almost pro- 
found religious thought. For example: 
“There are two ways of getting rid 
of a thing which troubles you, to 
throw it from you or to let it drop. 
The first implies an effort of which 
the soul is perhaps not capable; to let 
it fall costs you no trouble; it is sim- 
ple, without fatigue and within the 
reach of everybody. To throw it from 
you implies a certain interest, a cer- 
tain animation, even a certain fear; to 
let it fall is indifference, absolute con- 
tempt. Believe me, use this means, 
and Satan will flee.” Yet how little 
can our English world understand the 
passionate care about the details of 
church-music and architecture which 
agitates this singular convert. How 
puerile it would seem to an earnest An- 
glican not to be able to pray in a par- 
ticular church because Gounod’s music 
was sung there instead of Palestrina’s. 
That absorption in unessential detail, 
which is the bane of an excessive and 
effeminate culture unbraced by moral 
energy and earnestness, is felt every- 
where and gives a singular disquieting 
attraction to this bizarre and fascinat- 
ing book, perhaps the most character- 
istic fruit up to the present time of 
the mystic reaction in France. 

M. de Querdec’s tales do not call for 
an elaborate analysis. They represent 
a popular phase of liberal Catholicism. 
His curé is in reality what the Abbé 
Froment pretends to be, a sincere and 
zealous yourg priest imbued with an 
ardent sympathy for the toilers of the 
world, and perfectly convinced that 
Rome is the destined instrument of 
their emancipation. In his village he 
takes full advantage of the reconcilia- 
tion of the Church with the republic 
to interest himself in the social ques- 
tions that crop up in such places. His 
frank republicanism creates at first a 
misunderstanding between him and 
the local lord of the soil, who is sulk- 


‘ ing, like Achilles, in his tent because 


the village grocer and boot-maker and 
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the rest of the municipal council will 
not take his advice or let him govern 
them for their good. How he recon- 
eiles the count to the village and the 
village to the count, lays hold of the 
young people, interests himself in co- 
operative farming, and is finally re- 
warded by well-earned promotion to a 
wider sphere, is very prettily and con- 
vincingly told, if perhaps somewhat in 
the manner of “The Monthly Packet.” 
“The Lettres d’un Curé de Canton” 
opens with a scene or two of delicious 
humor, where the curé, just arrived at 
the big manufacturing town which is 
to be his future field, is besieged by 
priests from neighboring parishes and 
honorable women not a few, anxious 
to possess themselves of what they 
eall his method, whereas the good man 
has no method at all, and does noth- 
ing but bring his “sanctified common 
sense” to bear on each case as it arises. 

As we read these books one after 
another, different in aim, in scope, in 
style as they are, and poles apart in 
sympathy, they still leave behind them 
the impression of the tremendous en- 
ergy and vitality of that form of reli- 
gion with which they are concerned. 
It is not for us to say which is nearer 
the truth. M. Zola with his “common 
people, tranquil in unbelief,” on which 
he builds his hopes for the future of 
his country, or M. de Querdec with his 
certainty that the hostility of the peo- 
ple to the Church is a mere matter of 
misunderstanding. One thing we note; 
the issue is between Catholicism and 
unbelief. Protestantism is regarded, 
as High Churchmen in this country re- 
gard Unitarianism, namely, as no faith 
at all. And in the tremendous preten- 
sions, and ever-fresh vitality of this 
organization, we almost accept its own 
proud boast, Semper ubique et omnibus; 
and we say to ourselves that if she be 
not indeed the eternal witness of God, 
she must be the crowning temptation 
of these last days, the power en- 
throned in place of God, to be the su- 
preme test of the faith of his children, 
“upon whom the ends of the world 
have come.” 
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Translated for The Living Age. 
OUT OF TUNE. 

She ascended the polished marble 
steps gracefully, doubtless supported 
by her knowledge of her great beauty. 
She took her appointed place in the 
grandest and most royal of drawing- 
rooms as if to the manner born. Yet 
little or nothing was known of her 
origin. Rumor had it, that she came 
from the lowest ranks. 

Her life began in a Parisian by-way, 
amid surroundings whose vice and 
misery can only be conceived by those 
who have had a like experience. It 
seemed only a question of time until 
vice should overwhelm her and draw 
her down to destruction. 

But it happened, when she was 
about fourteen years of age, that in 
crossing one of the better grade of 
streets, she attracted the attention of 
a wealthy and philanthropic man. She 
was on her way to the little shop in 
Rue des Quatres Vents where she 
worked for a woman who furnished 
hot-house flowers for balls and thea- 
tres. 

It was not her rare beauty alone that 
attracted the stranger, for upon the 
half developed features, was the 
shadow of a coming struggle between 
evil influences and a character natu- 
rally good. And, knowing only too 
well the awful power of evil, and the 
city’s many unfortunates, he deter- 
mined if possible to save this brand 
from the burning. 

As she was utterly alone in the 
world, it was no very difficult matter 
to obtain the necessary authority over 
her. He gave her a name and sent her 
to one of the best convent schools in 
Paris and soon the good alone seemed 
to dominate her. 

She developed an amiable if some- 
what indolent disposition, a_ refined 
and charming manner, and a most mar- 
vellous beauty. 

When she had arrived at woman’s 
estate her benefactor married her. 
And, in spite of the great difference in 
their ages, the marriage was a com- 
paratively happy one, since he had the 
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utmost confidence in her and she was 
entirely worthy of it. 

In France, man and wife are not so 
closely bound as with us; therefore, 
perfect sympathy is not so _ indis- 
pensable an adjunct to married life. 

She was not radiantly happy but she 
was contented, full of deepest grati- 
tude towards her husband and enjoy- 
ing to the utmost the luxurious 
surroundings that became her so well. 
The world knew that she had not al- 
ways been accustomed to luxury, but 
since it was impossible to learn any- 
thing with certainty Paris, having 
more important things to consider, 
forgot to question and wonder. 

She had forgotten her past. She had 
forgotten it as we forget the roses, the 
silken ribands, and the old love letters 
of our youth which we have laid aside 
in some hidden coffer now rarely 
opened. And yet, if there comes a 
time when we cast a glance into that 
old coffer, how quickly we notice if a 
rose or a single silken band is missing 
—for in a way we cherish them, those 
mingled memories of bitter and of 
sweet! 

So she had forgotten her past; laid 
it aside and cast the key away. 

Sometimes at night, in her dreams, 
the terrors of her childhood r-turued. 
A heavy hand was grasping her shoul- 
der to rouse her and send her out into 
the cold, dark morning with her flow- 
ers. Then she would rise in her bed 
and gaze out into the darkness in af- 
fright. But the silken coverlet over 
which her fingers strayed, the downy 
pillow beneath her head and the rich 
lace hangings about her soon calmed 
her fears. And when the dream angel 
drew away the mists of sleep she sank 
back, realizing that it was but a 
dream. 


She leaned languidly back against 
the soft cushions of her stately car- 
riage as it rolled towards the palace of 
the Russian Ambassador. The nearer 
it came to its destination, the slower 
grew its motion until it moved forward 
but a step at a time. 
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In the square before the palace, now 
all ablaze with light, an immense 
crowd had gathered—not merely loiter- 
ers but grey-haired laborers and work- 
ing women, even some members of the 
demi monde packed closely together 
and massed upon each side of the car- 
riage-way. 

They fairly showered coarie witti- 
cisms about in the Parisian of the 
streets. 

She heard expressions unfamiliar to 
her ear for years and flushed as she 
thought, that doubtless of all the occu- 
pants of that long line of carriages, she 
alone understood Bohemia. 

There was food for thought in each 
of these faces. She amused herself by 
studying them and even reading their 
inner thoughts by the light of mem- 
ory. 

No, she had not lost the key to that 
old coffer. She drew it forth now and 
gave herself up to reminiscence. 

How often as a child she had de- 
voured with eager, envious eyes the 
grand ladies on their way to some ball 
or theatre! How bitterly she had wept 
over the blossoms that, half asleep, she 
was twining to adorn some proud 
beauty! 

Here about her was the same envy, 
the same bitter discontent. 

And those dark, grave-visaged men, 
who with half-angry, half-pathetic 
glance eyed the stately equipages—she 
recognized them all. 

Had she not as a tiny girl crouched 
in a corner and heard their feverish 
talk of life’s injustice, of the tyranny 
of the rich, of the poor man’s right 
which he had but to stretch forth his 
hand and wrench from his oppres- 
sors? 

She knew how they hated it all—the 
sleek horses, and the haughty coach- 
men—yes, but more than all the own- 
ers of all this grandeur, the remorse- 
less vampires, the grand dames whose 
jewels and cosmetics cost more than 
their entire life’s work could bring 
them! 

Meanwhile the carriage moved 
slowly forward; memory again turned 











the wheel and the picture shifted to 
a scene from her old school life. 

It was the story of Pharaoh and his 
chariots perusing the Israelites through 
the Red Sea. Strange to say, she had 
kept her childish idea of the waves be- 
ing red as blood. And now she saw 
them parted and standing in two great 
walls on each side of the Egyptians. 
And Moses spake and stretched out his 
staff over the waves and the wall of 
waters came together and swallowed 
Pharaoh and all his chariots. 

She knew that the walls of humanity 
on each side of her were wilder and 
more dangerous than the waters of old. 
It needed but the voice of a Moses 
to cause them to close over in wreck 
and ruin. 

The thought made her shrink back 
out of sight not in fear but in sudden 
shame. 

For the first time in her life she was 
ashamed of her useless, careless way 
of living—surely it was an injustice to 
suffering men and women. 

Was her true place in this softly- 
cushioned carriage among the tyrants 
and oppressors? Did she not rather 
belong out in the common herd? 

Half-forgotten thought and feelings 
raised their heads like beasts of prey, 
long caged. She was but an alien in 
her brilliant social life in such utter 
contrast with the degradation her 
childhood had known. She seized her 
costly opera cloak as if to tear it off. 
The carriage stopped before the palace 
door. She descended with her usual 
charming ease and grace, and a young 
attaché acting as page hurried forward 
and was delighted when she graciously 
accepted his escort, and almost over- 
whelmed with joy at what he deemed 
a friendly glance and the dim possibil- 
ity that her hand trembled slightly as 
‘she took his arm. 

And so with courtly grace he led her 
up the polished marble steps. 


“Pray tell me, my Ladie Faire, what 


Out of Tune. 
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kind fairy stood at your cradle to con- 
fer upon you such special gifts? 


There is such a dewy charm in a sim- 
ple flower in your hair, and when you 
dance ihe very floor seems to bend to 
your motion.” 

The count was secretly pleased at 
this long and well turned compliment. 
He paused to allow his beautiful com- 
panion to acknowledge it. But he was 
disappointed. 

She leaned out over the railing of the 
balcony where they had stepped to 
escape the heat of the ball-room and 
her eyes wandered over the crowd and 
the ever-increasing line of carriages. 
She seemed to have quite missed the 
count’s gallant speech. He heard her 
murmur the extraordinary word “Pha- 
raoh.” 

As he was about to ask for an ex- 
planation she turned toward him, 
arose and taking a step nearer the door 
which led to the salon, said in her 
usual calm manner but with a new ex- 
pression in her dark eyes:— 

“Yes, count, I think perhaps there 
was a kind fairy at my cradle side. 
But as to what you say of my flowers 
and my dancing you make a great mis- 
take. I will tell you of the dew on 
the flowers; it is only tears which envy 
and misery have shed. And when you 
think the floor sways to my footstep 
it is only trembling beneath the hatred 
of the masses.” 

And then with a friendly nod she 
vanished into the salon. 

The count remained standing in 
some embarrassment. He cast a 
glance out over the crowd; the scene 
was a familiar one and he had made 
it a subject of frequent witticisms. 

Now for the first time it struck him 
as a most unsuitable site for a palace. 

Strange thoughts passed through his 
mind. He was in quite an alien mood 
and—yes, the orchestra played an en- 
tire suite before he was again in tune. 


From the Norwegian of Alexander L. Kielland, by 
Helen Grace Greenwood. 
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From The Speaker. 
APROPOS OF SOME AUTOGRAPHS. 

Is there a more delightful character 
in fiction than Charles Lamb’s “Cap- 
tain Jackson’? He lives with Sir 
Roger de Coverley and Will Wimble, 
one of the rare triumphs of the essay- 
ist, showing what a pleasant humor, a 
wholesome imagination, and a feeling 
for words can do in three pages with- 
out any of the lumbering apparatus, 
the creaking machinery, of the nov- 
elist. “Hand me the silver sugar- 
tongs” Captain Jackson would cry, 
though it was but a spoon, and a 
plated one, that served his turn. Who 
indeed is ever likely to forget Captain 
Jackson? A grave man I once knew 
well and loved dearly, lay dying. He 
had spent his days sombrely, facing 
life’s mysteries, and now he felt him- 
self approaching the probable solution 
of some of them. Never had I known 
him to mention the “Essays of Elia,” 
nor had I, despite our intimacy, any 
reason to suppose he had read one of 
them. Yet suddenly, and most unex- 
pectedly, the features of the dying 
man were lit up by a smile of humor- 
ous recollection, and he asked to have 
“Captain Jackson” read aloud to him. 
It is indeed a charming conception of 
the half-pay officer gilding his thread- 
bare poverty with the glorious al- 
chymy of the imagination, and sur- 
rounding himself in the mind’s eye 
with the elegances of life. 

But what in the name of all the Ir- 
relevancies has Captain Jackson got 
to do with Dr. Hill’s pleasant talk 
about his autographs, now in our 
hands,1 a handsome quarto—a delight- 
ful present for the coming Christmas? 
Well—I can only say that somehow or 
another, by some odd trick of the 
brain, Dr. Hill, chatting about his au- 
tographs, has reminded me of Captain 
Jackson and his silver sugar-tongs. 
The captain’s silver sugar-tongs were 
(or is it was?) a plated spoon; and Dr. 
Hill’s autographs are, if you come to 
count them up and make a catalogue 

1 Talks About Autographs. By George Birk- 
beck Hill. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
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of them (a vulgar thing to do) no great 
shakes! Why, even the present writer, 
who never thought he had a collection 
of autographs at all, has a better; but 
this is to display an unworthy temper, 
for are not Captain Jackson’s “silver 
sugar-tongs” worth all the contents of 
all the shops of all the silversmiths in 
both the Bond Streets? Most certainly 
they are. 

Dr. Hill is to be congratulated not so 
much upon his collection (which, in- 
deed—but enough of that!) as upon the 
pleasant gifts of nature and stores of 
information which enable him to talk 
so agreeably about it. Who would not 
sooner have discussed the points of a 
bulldog with Dr. Johnson, or the 
merits of a turnip crop with Edmund 
Burke, than with the most noted fan- 
cier or experienced farmer of the eigh- 
teenth century? I know a fellow who 
really has a collection of autographs; 
but as to talking to him about them 
after any intelligent fashion, I would 
as soon discuss Rousseau’s Social Con- 
tract Theory with Policeman X. The 
fellow is but a custodian, and the only 
possible interest one can have in 
his collection is the probable date of 
its dispersion, when, dealers permit- 
ting, it may be possible to pick up a 
thing or two. Dr. Hill has never 
bought an autograph in his life. He 
says so, and I believe him, thus prov- 
ing that he has none of the spirit of a 
coHector. Your collector can no more 
help buying than the miser can help 
hoarding. It is amazing what collec- 
tions have been made by downright 
poor men. If you really want a thing 
in this world, you get it. Whilst the 
man with £5,000 a year and no family 
is gravely considering whether he 
would be justined in buying “Senti- 
mental Tommy,” his cousin with £500 
a year and seven children has paid ten 
guineas for the first edition of “Gulli- 
ver’s Travels.” Nor is he blameworthy. 
Dr. Hill tells a touching story of a 
poor man belonging to the working 
class who had the _ book-collecting 
eraze, and of the artifices he had to 
employ to smuggle his purchases home 

















unbeknown to his wife. Ah, those 
wives!—and yet, poor things, let us 
not too harshly condemn them. It 
may be they have their troubles. 

But Dr. Hill has never troubled his 
wife after this fashion. Some of his 
autographs he inherited—an excellent 
root of title. No doubt, as a rule the 
legatee seldom takes that individual 
interest in each particular thing which 
the testator (assuming him to have been 


the original collector) was able to do. 


I know some of these legatees who 
have thus acquired whole libraries, 
closetsful of blue china, cases of coins. 
They are mighty proud of their col- 
lections, brag of them incessantly, and 
may be heard asserting in their empty 
pride of ownership that no such treas- 
ures are to be found in the county or 
even, so complete is their ignorance of 
rival collections, in the country. But 
(I have often noticed this) no sooner do 
you descend to details with them, 
seek (for example) to ascertain the 
precise date of a book’s publication, or 
whether the usual page is missing, or 
but turn a cup upside down in search 
of its marks, than these legatee-crea- 
tures become uneasy and fidget with 
the keys, and it is at once brought 
home to you that you are not convers- 
ing with a man who knows, and who 
can therefore pit his knowledge 
against yours, but only with a man 
who happens to have. Still, it is ex- 
cellent to inherit; and, despite Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt’s Finance Act, the rich 
men who protest so loudly are content 
to squeal and wholly omit to disclaim. 

Amongst Dr. Hill’s autographs (in- 
herited, I fancy) is an interesting letter 
from Sir Thomas Browne to Dugdale, 
the antiquarian. A facsimile is given; 
and it is pleaSant to notice how admi- 
rable modern facsimiles are. If our 
architects could only reproduce the 
roofs and aisles of old buildings with 
the same fidelity, one might entertain 
with composure the notion of a new 
City Hall for the London County Coun- 
cil. Another beautiful facsimile is of 
the envelope addressed by Cowper— 
that still unapproachable letter-writer. 
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—to his publisher. Dr. Hill is justly 
proud of his autograph of George 
Washington; but a list of such things 
has small interest, though when they 
are strung together, as in this volume, 
by a thread of intelligent converse ‘t 
is amazing what a pretty show they 
make. There is a good deal about Dr. 
Johnson in the book; there naturally 
would be. Dr. Hill tells us, with a 
grim humor, how Dr. Jowett kindly of- 
fered to look through Dr. Hill’s notes 
for his edition of Boswell. After a 
while Jowett professed himself well 
contented; he did not want (he said) 
to see any more. But. Dr. Hill’s ap- 
petite only grows with what it feeds 
on; he can never have enough of his 
great man. Nor can I. 

On pages 142-3 Dr. Hill prints—I be- 
lieve for the first time from the origi- 
nal—the famous letter to Ossian 
Macpherson which was sold in 1875 
for £50. Dr. Hill protests it was well 
worth the money, but he did not buy tt 
all the same; he has been allowed to 
copy it. How good of Macpherson to 
keep it! This single act of self-efface- 
ment entitles him to his tomb in West- 
minster Abbey. It is, I think, worth 
while to compare the actual letter 
with the copy Johnson dictated from 
memory to Boswell, which, of course, 
is printed in the “Life.” When the two 
are examined, it is found that in sub- 
stance they are the same almost to a 
shade, but verbally they differ very 
widely. Johnson was far too vigorous 
a writer to be able to repeat himself 
word for word; yet, knowing precisely 
what he had meant to say to Macpher- 
son, he was able to reproduce the ef- 
fect of his letter with astonishing 
fidelity. They are worth reprinting. 
Here is the actual letter as received 
by Macpherson and sold for £50:— 


Mr. James Macpherson,—I received 
your foolish and impudent note. What- 
ever insult is offered me I will do my best 
to repel, and what I cannot do for myself 
the law will do for me. I will not desist 


from detecting what I think a cheat from 
any fear of the menaces of a ruffian. 
You want me to retract. 


What shall I 
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retract? I thought your book an im- 
posture from the beginning (sic). I think 
it upon yet surer reasons an imposture 
still. For this opinion I ‘give the publick 
my reasons, which I dare you to refute. 

But however I may despise you I 
reverence ‘truth, and if you can prove the 
genuineness of the work I will confess it. 
Your rage I defy; your abilities since your 
Homer are not so formidable, and what I 
have heard of your morals disposes me to 
pay regard not to what you shall say but 
what you can prove. 

You may print this if you will. 

SAM JOHNSON. 


Jan. 20, 1775. 
To Mr. James Macpherson, 


Here is the letter as dictated to Bos- 
well and printed in the “Life:’— 


Mr. James Macpherson,—I received your 
foolish and impudent letter. Any violence 
offered me I shall do my best to repel; 
and what I cannot do for myself, the law 
shall do for me. I hope I shall never be 
deterred from detecting what I think a 
cheat by the menaces of a ruffian. 

What would you have me retract? I 
thought your book an imposture; I think 
it an imposture still. For this opinion I 
have given my reasons to the publick, 
which I here dare you to refute. Your 
rage I defy. Your abilities since your 
Homer are ‘not so formidable—and what 
I hear of your morals incline me to pay 
regard not to what you shall say but to 
what you shall prove. You may print 
this if you will. 

Sam JOHNSON. 

Macpherson did not print “this,” but 
he kept it, and time has preserved it 
to this hour. It may be noticed that 


the only thing Johnson forgot was 
what he had said about despising Mac- 
But 


pherson but reverencing truth. 
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for this omission the dictated letter is 
the better expressed of the two. 

We learn frem this book that an 
American gentleman bearing the patri- 
archal name of Adam, and living at 
Buffalo, has the most wonderful John- 
sonian collection in the world. One is 
glad to think how quickly the New 
World is getting furbished up with the 
relics of the old one. It will really 
soon be fit for human habitation. Far 
from grudging our cousins their fair 
share of these treasures, I wish them 
good luck in their fishing. They are 
every bit as much entitled to those 
things as we are. If they attend our 
sales, we can attend theirs and buy 
our treasures back again. I have a 
book or two which have already 
crossed the Atlantic twice. They 
think nothing of it. 

Dr. Hill, in the course of his talk, 
tells us how once upon a time he re- 
viewed novels in the Saturday Review. 
He has long ceased to do so. But 
mark the result! So accustomed did 
he become to ‘be paid £3 10s. for read- 
ing a novel that now, when nobody 
tenders him that sum for so doing, he 
has never read so much as a single 
story by—the list is his own—“Black, 
Blackmore, Hardy, Howells, Henry, 
James, Stevenson, and Kipling,” nor, 
he adds with hideous composure, “am 
I ever likely to do so!” And yet, if you 
may judge from the admirable portrait 
at the beginning of the book, Dr. Hill 
wears a happy and contented look. 
Long may he continue to do so! 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 











The Will of William Morris.—The 
will of William Morris would hardly 
call for notice if the testator had not 
been a leader of the Israel of Social- 
ism. As it is, it may serve to illustrate 
not an inconsistency on his part, but 
the most persistent of the popular er- 
rors about Socialism. It is from first 
to last the will of a “bon bourgeois.” 
It deals with the very respectable per- 
sonal estate of £55,000 and in its dis- 
posal of the same it shows the highest 








appreciation of the rights of property. 
The money goes to the wife and chil- 
dren, just as it might have gone if 
the testator had been a mere capital- 
ist. The widow is to have “at least a 
thousand a year.” The trustees are to 
deal with the business of Morris & Co. 
as with any other sublunary concern 
for money-making. The ‘‘comrades” 
of Socialism, in fact, are cut off with 
less than a shilling. 

London Daily News. 
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From Harper’s Magazine. 
RELICS OF HISTORIC ROME. 

All students will remember that 
Julius Ceesar announced that all Gaul 
was divided into three parts; each of 
which, with all the gall in his posses- 
sion, he attached to himself. This 
celebrated man of letters, against the 
advice of his wife, Calpurnia, went out 
to meet his fate on a famous March 
morning, from the Regia, close to the 
Temple of Vesta in the Forum; and 
here his widow received his body, 
brought back with all its gaping 
wounds by a few of his faithful slaves. 
Alas, it was too late for her to tell him 
that she had told him so; but no doubt, 
in all her great grief, she thought it! 

Mr. Forbes says that Czesar lived in 
the first house in the Via Sacra. He 
describes it as fronting towards the 
Temple of Vesta; while the portico and 
shops built at a later period over its 
ruins ran parallel with the Sacred 
Way. The house side of the atrium, 
he continues, is plainly marked by the 
fragments of columns composed of 
travertine coated with stucco and 
frescoed; and amidst the shops are re- 
mains of a beautiful black and white 
mosaic pavement, the fragments of the 
borders showing that they once be- 
longed to the older edifice. The man- 
sion had two entrances into the Via 
Sacra, one nearly touching its north- 
east corner. 

Csesar was not killed in the Capitol, 
as Shakespeare said. What Hamlet 
called that Brute part was played in 
Pompey’s Senate-House, or the Thea- 
tre of Pompey, the Church of S&S. 
Andrea della Valle, on the new thor- 
oughfare called Corso Vittorio Eman- 
uele, now standing upon its site. Mr. 
Forbes explains that the great star 
beneath the cupola marks, as near as 
possible, the spot upon which the au- 
tocrat fell. As the deposed Bonaparte 
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lies under the Dome of the Invalides, 
in Paris, so rises, in Rome, a dome over 
the place where another, if not a 
greater, conqueror was extinguished. 

Pompey’s statue, at the foot of which 
great Ceesar fell, a colossal, not un- 
gainly figure of a man, is believed gen- 
erally to be now standing in the 
Palazzo Spada alla Regola, in the 
Piazza di Capo di Ferro. It is placed 
in what is called the Council-Chamber 
of the Palace, and what are said to be 
the stains of great Ceesar’s blood are, 
according to tradition, still visible 
upon the calf of Pompey’s left leg. 
Mr. Hare quotes Suetonius as narrat- 
ing that the statue “was removed from 
the Curia by Augustus, and placed 
upon a marble Janus in front of the 
basilica,” and the same authority—Mr. 
Hare—adds that “it was found upon 
that exact spot during the pontificate 
of Julius III. [1550-55].” Whether 
this be the original figure of Pompey 
or not, it has been addressed by Byron 
as “Thou dread statue! yet existent in 
the austerest form of naked mystery,” 
and it has been accepted, and apostro- 
phized, by many other well known 
writers of prose and of verse as being 
authentic. And while I am willing to 
accept it myself, I must put myself on 
record as doubting, somewhat, the 
stains of Ceesar’s blood. 

Mark Antony delivered his famous 
funeral oration on the Rostra Julia, on 
the east of the Forum. The ancient 
writers tell us how greatly it moved 
the. people, who immediately burned 
the body in that very place, and after- 
wards interred the ashes there; but 
they do not report Antony’s words. 
That they could hardly be more mov- 
ing than were the words put into An- 
tony’s mouth by Shakespeare all re- 
porters of great speeches, in the pres- 
ent day, must assuredly admit. The 
Temple of Cesar, which was erected 
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on his funeral pile, Signor Lanciani 
says, was destroyed in 1546. It is 
now an unmarked mass of rough and 
broken stones. 

The Temple of Czesar and Czesar’s 
house, and the other intensely interest- 
ing features of the Forum, are not 
easily distinguished by the present pil- 
grim, even with the aid of the clearest 
of plans. Small tablets stating “Here 
Csesar lived” or “Here Czesar Died,” 
or here happened this or here  hap- 
pened that historical event, would be 
of great help to the inquiring tourist 
of to-day. If Keats and Scott and 
Goethe are so honored by the munici- 
pality of Rome, why should not the 
homes of the men of earlier times 
have some mark to distinguish their 
occupancy ? 

Very few spots in the world are more 
impressive than this same Roman Fo- 
rum. Here one walks, by means of a 
few modern wooden steps, out of the 
End of the Nineteenth Century into a 
space dating back to a period when 
there were no centuries at all, as we 
count them; to a period which was old 
before the Middle Ages were born. 
And in the Forum, even more strongly 
than at the Pyramids themselves, is 
one forced to acknowledge that art is 
short, and that time is fleeting. 

The villa and the gardens of Sallust, 
a literary gentleman not unknown to 
the students of the dead languages iu 
the high-schools of most living coun- 
tries, Professor Middleton places in 
the Barberini Villa gardens, in the 
valley between the Quirinal and the 
Pincian hills. It was probably de 
stroyed, he says, in the fire of 410, but 
he has traced certain portions of it 
which are still remaining; and he de- 
scribes a nobly designed hall once 
lined with rich marble, and decorated 
with statues, handsome staircases and 
the like. Its site is gradually being 
covered with the brand-new buildings 
which are fast making this part of 
Rome as modern as is modern New 
York or modern Paris. It is ap- 
proached by horse-cars, it is lighted by 
electricity, and it is surrounded by ho- 
tels, which look like the Fifth Avenue 
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or the Continental, and are quite as 
comfortable and quite as expensive as 
is either of those familiar hostelries of 
modern times. 

Virgil is said to have lived on the 
Hsquiline Hill, near the gardens of 
Meecenas; and Horace is known 10 
have been a constant guest in the villa 
of Meecenas, which he has frequently 
described. Signor Lanciani points out 
the very interesting fact that Horace 
bought his books of the dealers in 
ancient and modern literature who did 
business in the Argiletum, a quarter 
situated between the Roman Forum 
and the Suburra, and corresponding to 
the Paternoster Row or the Nassau 
Street of modern literary towns. 

The authorities agree that Meecenas, 
whose hospitality has become prover- 
bial, entertained the poets of the Au- 
gustan Age in a house which stood 
upon the Esquiline Hill, where the 
Baths of Titus were afterwards 
placed, Mr. Forbes adding the interest- 
ing fact that the amiable and har- 
monic Nero saw the burning of Rome 
to the slow music of his own violin 
from a tower of this villa. 

From “Literary Landmarks of Rome,” by Lau- 
rence Hutton. 





From The Bookman, 
THE NATURALIZATION OF WORDS. 

Every one who loves good English 
cannot but have a healthy hatred for 
the style of a writer who bespatters his 
Pages with alien words and foreign 
phrases; and yet we are more tolerant, 
I think, toward a term taken from one 
of the dead languages than toward one 
derived from any of the living tongues. 
Probably the bishop who liked now 
and then to cite a Hebrew sentence 
was oversanguine in his explanation 
that “everybody knows a little He- 
brew.” I am afraid that Hebrew is 
“all Greek” to most of those who listen 
to discourses by bishops. It is said 
that even a Latin quotation is now no 
longer certain to be recognized in the 
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British House of Commons; and yet it 
was an English statesman who de- 
clared that, although there was no ne- 
cessity for a gentleman to know Latin 
he ought at least to have forgotten it. 
For a bishop to quote Hebrew is now 
pedantic, no doubt, and even for the 
inferior clergy to quote Latin. It is 
pedantic, but it is not indecorous, 
whereas a French quotation in the pul- 
pit, or even the use of a single French 
word, like “savant,” for example, 
would seem to most of us almost a 
breach of the proprieties. It would 
strike us, I think, not merely as a so- 
cial solecism, but somehow as morally 
reprehensible. A preacher who ha- 
bitually cited French phrases would be 
in danger of the council. To picture 
Jonathan Edwards as using the lan- 
guage of Voltaire is impossible. That 
a French quotation should seem more 
incongruous in the course of a reli- 
gious argument than a Latin, a Greek, 
or a Hebrew quotation, is perhaps to 
be ascribed to the fact that the most 
of us hold the Parisians to be a more 
frivolous people than the Romans, the 
Athenians, or the. Israelites. 


It is perhaps rather a _ question 


whether or not “savant” is now an 
English noun. There are many 
French words knocking at the door of 
the English language and asking for 
admission. Is “littoral” for “shore” 
now an English noun? Is “blond” an 
English adjective, meaning “light- 
haired” and opposed to “brunette?” 
Is “brunette” itself really anglicized? 
(I ask this in spite of the fact that a 
friend of mine once read in a country 
newspaper a description of a “bru- 
nette” horse.) Has ‘‘inedited” for 
“unpublished” won its way into our 
language finally? Lowell gave it his 
warrant, at least by using it in his 
“Letters;” but I confess that it has al- 
ways struck me as liable to confusion 
with “unedited.” 
Foreign words must always be al- 
lowed to land on our coasts without a 
passport, yet if any of them linger long 
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enough to warrant a belief that they 
may take out their papers sooner or 
later, we must decide at last whether 
or not they are likely to be desirable 
residents of our dictionary; and if we 
determine to naturalize them, we may 
fairly enough insist on their renounc- 
ing their foreign allegiance. They 
must cast in their lot with us abso- 
lutely and be bound by our laws only. 
The French “chaperon,” for example, 
has asked for admission to our vocab- 
ulary, and the application has been 
granted, so that we have now no hesi- 
tation in recording that Daisy Miller 
was chaperoned by Becky Sharp at the 
last ball given by the Marquis of 
Steyne. So “technique” has changed 
its name to “technic,” and is made wel- 
come. So “employé” is accepted in the 
properly anglicized form of “em- 
ployee.” So the useful “cléture” 
undergoes a seachange and becomes 
the English “closure.” 

So “toilette” has been abbreviated to 
“toilet;” at least, I should have said so 
without any hesitation if I had not re- 
cently seen the foreign spelling reap- 
pearing repeatedly in the pages of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Amateur 
Emigrant”—and this in the complete 
Edinburgh edition prepared by Mr. 
Sidney Colvin. To find a Gallic spell- 
ing in the British prose of Stevenson 
is a surprise, especially since the au- 
thor of the “Dynamiter” is on record 
as a contemner of another ortho- 
graphic Gallicism. In a foot-note to 
“More New Arabian Nights” Steven- 
son declares that “any writard who 
writes ‘dynamitard’ shall find in me a 
never-resting fightard.” 

I should like to think that the natu- 
ralized “literator” was supplanting the 
alien “littérateur,” but I cannot claim 
confidence as to the result. ‘“Liter- 
ator” is a good English word; I have 
found it in the careful pages of Lock- 
hart’s “Life of Scott;” and I make no 
doubt that it can prove a much older 
pedigree than that. It seems to me 
a better word by far than “literarian,” 
which Mr. Fitzedward Hall manufac- 
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tured for his own use “some time in 
the fifties,’ and which he has de- 
fended against a British critic who de- 
nounced it as “atrocious.” Mr. Hall, 
praising the word of his own making, 
declared that ‘‘to ‘literatus’ or ‘liter- 
ator,’ for ‘literary person,’ or a longer 
phrase of equivalent import, there are 
obvious objections.” Nobody, to the 
best of my belief, ever attempted to 
use in English the Latin “literatus,” 
although its plural Poe made us famil- 
iar with by his series of papers on 
“The Literati of America.” Since 
Poe’s death the word has ceased to be 
current, even if it were accepted from 
him and from a few of his predeces- 
sors. 

Perhaps one of the obvious objec- 
tions to “‘literatus” is that if it be 
treated as an English word the plural 
it forms is not pleasant to the ear— 
‘“literatuses.” Here, indeed, is a moot 
point: How does a foreign word make 
its plural in English? Not long ago 
Mr. C. F. ‘Lnwing, writing in Harper's 
Bazar on the college education of 
young women, spoke of “foci.” Mr. 
Churton Collins, preparing a book 
about the study of English literature 
in the British universities, expressed 
his desire “to raise Greek, now grad- 
ually falling out of our ‘curricula’ and 
degenerating into the cachet and shib- 
boleth of cliques of pedants, to its 
proper place in education.” Here we 
see Mr. Thwing and Mr. Collins treat- 
ing “focus” and “curriculum” as 
words not yet assimilated by our lan- 
guage, and therefore to assume the 
Latin plural. 

Does not this prove a lack of taste 
on the part of these writers? If 
“focus” and “curriculum” are not good 
English words, what need is there to 
employ them when you are using the 
English language to convey your 
thoughts? There are occasions, of 
course, where the employment of a 
foreign term is justifiable, but they 
must always be very rare. The im- 
ported word which we really require, 
we had best take to ourselves, incor- 
porating it in the language, treating it 
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thereafter absolutely as an English 
word, and giving it the regular English 
plural. If the word you use is so for- 
eign that you would print it in italics, 
then of course the plural should be 
formed according to the rules of the 
foreign language from which it has 
been borrowed; but if it has become so 
acclimated in our tongue that you 
would not think of underlining it, then 
surely it is English enough to take an 
English plural If “cherub” is now 
English, its plural is the BEnglish 
“cherubs,” and not the Hebrew “cher- 
ubim.” If “phenomenon” is now En- 
glish, its plural is the English 
“phenomenons,” and not the Greek 
“phenomena.” If “formula” is now 
English, its plural is the English “for- 
mulas,” and not the Latin “formule.” 
If “bureau” is now English, its plural 
is the English “bureaus,” and not the 
French “bureaux.” 

It is true also that when we take 
over a term from another language 
we ought to be sure that it really ex- 
ists in the other language. For lack 
of observance of this caution we find 
ourselves now in possession of phrases 
like ‘‘double entendre” and “nom de 
plume” and “déshabille,’ which the 
French never heard. And even when 
we have assured ourselves of the exist- 
ence of the word in the foreign lan- 
guage, it behooves us then to assure 
ourselves also of its exact meaning be- 
fore we take it for our own. In his 
interesting and instructive book about 
“English Prose,” Professor Earle re- 
minds us that the French of Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe is not vet an extinct 
species; and he adds in a note that 
the word ‘levée’ seems to be another 
genuine instance of the same insular 
dialect,” since it is not French of any 
date, but an English improvement 
upon the verb (or substantive “lever,” 
“getting up in the morning.” 

An example, even more extraor- 
dinary than any of these, I think, will 
occur to those of us who are in the 
habit of glancing through the theatri- 
cal announcements of the American 
This is the taking of the 


newspapers. 
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French word “vaudeville” to designate 
what was once known as a “variety 
show,” and what is now more often 
ealled a “specialty entertainment.” 
For any such interpretation of “vaude- 
ville” there is no warrant whatever in 
French. Originally the “vaudeville” 
was a satiric ballad, bristling with hits 
at the times, and therefore closely 
akin to the “topical song” of to-day; 
and it is at this stage of its evolution 
that Boileau asserted that 

Le Francais, né malin. créa le vaude 
ville. 


In time there came to be spoken words 
accompanying those sung, and thus the 
“vaudeville” expanded slowly into a 
little comic play in which there were 
one or more songs. Of late the Pari- 
sian “vaudeville” has been not unlike 
the London “musical farce.” At no 
stage of its career had the “vaudevilie” 
anything to do with the “variety 
show;” and yet to the average Amert- 
can to-day the two words seem sy- 
nonymous. There was even organized 
in New York in the fall of 1892 a series 
of subscription suppers during which 
“specialty entertainments” were to be 
given; and in spite of the fact that the 
organizers were presumably persons 
who had travelled, they called their 
society the “Vaudeville Club,” al- 
though no real “vaudeville” was ever 
presented before the members during 
its brief and inglorious career. of 
course explanation and protest are now 
equally futile. The meaning of the 
word is forever warped beyond cor- 
rection; and for the future here in 
America a “vaudeville” is a “variety 
show,” no matter what it may be or 
may have been in France. When the 
people as a whole accept a word as 
having a certain meaning, that is and 
must be the meaning of the word 
thereafter; and there is no use in kick- 
ing against the pricks. Language is* 
made in the library sometimes, it is 
true, but not so often as it is made 
on the sidewalk; and, after all, this is 
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fortunate for us, or else we should be 
stifled by pedantry. 

The fate in English of another 
French term is even now trembling in 
the balance. This is the word “née.” 
The French have found a way out of 
the difficulty of indicating easily the 
maiden name of a married woman; 
they write unhesitatingly about 
Madame Machin, née Chose; and the 
Germans have a like idiom. But Iin- 
stead of taking a hint from the French 
and the Germans, and thus of speak- 
ing about Mrs. Brown, born Gray, as 
they do, not a few English writers 
have simply borrowed the actual 
French word, and so we read about 
Mrs. Black, née White. As usual, this 
borrowing is dangerous; and the temp- 
tation seems to be irresistible to de- 
stroy the exact meaning of née by 
using it in the sense of .“formerly.” 
Thus in the “Letters of Matthew Ar- 
nold,” 1848-88, collected and arranged 
by Mr. George W. EB. Russell, the ed- 
itor supplies in foot-notes information 
about the persons whose names appear 
In one of these 


in the correspondence. 
annotations we read that the wife of 
Sir Anthony de Rothschild was “née 
Louisa Montefiore” (i., 165), and in an- 
other that the Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke 


was “née Annie de Rothschild” (ii., 
160). Now no one knows better than 
the accomplished editor of these letters 
that neither of these ladies was “born” 
with a given name as well as a family 
name. KH is obvious that he has chosen 
arbitrarily to wrench the meaning of 
née to suit his own convenience, a pro- 
ceeding of which I venture to think 
that Matthew Arnold himself would 
certainly have disapproved. In fact, 
I doubt if Mr. Russell is not here guilty 
of an absurdity almost as obvious as 
that charged against a wealthy West- 
ern lady residing at the capital of the 
United States, who is said to have 
written her name on the register of a 
New York hotel thus: “Mrs. Blank, 
Washingon, née Chicago.” 

From “The Naturalization of Foreign Words,” by 

Brander Matthews, 
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From Scribner’s Magazine. 
A GENERAL OUTGENERALLED. 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Mac- 
Williams, leaning forward and looking 
into the night. “Some one’s coming.” 
There was a sound down the road of 
hoofs and the rattle of the land-crabs 
as they scrambled off into the bushes, 
and two men on horseback came sud- 
denly out of the darkness and drew rein 
in the light from the open door. The 
first was General Mendoza, the leader 
of the opposition in the Senate, and the 
other, his orderly. The general dropped 
his Panama hat to uis knee and bowed 
in the saddle three times. 

“Good-evening, your Excellency,” 
- Said Clay, rising. “Tell that peon to get 
my coat, will you?” he added, turning to 
Langham. Langham clapped his hands 
and the clanging of a guitar ceased, and 
their servant and cook came out from 
the back of the hut and held the gen- 
eral’s horse while he dismounted. 
“Wait until I get you a chair,” said Clay, 
“You'll find those steps rather bad for 
white duck.” 

*“T am fortunate in finding you at 
home,” said the officer, smiling, and 
showing his white teeth. “The tele- 
phone is not working. I tried at the 
club, but I could not call you.” 

“It’s the storm, I suppose,” Clay 
answered, as he struggled into his 
jacket. “Let me offer you something to 
drink.” He entered the house, and re- 
turned with several bottles on a tray 
and a bundle of cigars. The Spanish. 
American poured himself out a glass 
of water, mixing it with Jamaica rum, 
and said, smiling again, “It is a saying 
of your countrymen that when a man 
first comes to Olancho he puts a little 
rum into his water, and that when he 
is here some time he puts a little water 
in his rum.” 

“Yes,” laughed Clay. 
that’s true.” 

There was a pause while the men 
sipped at their glasses, and looked at 
the horses and the orderly. Then clang- 
ing of the guitar began again from the 
kitchen. “You have a very beautiful 
view here of the harbor, yes,” said 
Mendoza. He seemed to enjoy the 


“I’m afraid 
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pause after his ride, and to be in no 
haste to begin on the object of his 
errand. MacWilliams and Langham 
eyed each other covertly, and Clay ex- 
amined the end of his cigar, and they all 
waited. 

“And how are the mines progressing, 
eh?’ asked the officer genially. “You 
find much good iron in them, they tell 
me.” 

“Yes, we are doing very well,” Clay 
assented; “it was difficult at first, but 
now that things are in working order, 
we are getting out about ten thousand 
tons a month. We hope to increase that 
soon to twenty thousand when the new 
openings are developed and our ship- 
ping facilities are in better shape.” 

“So much!” exclaimed the general 
pleasantly. “Of course the government 
of my country is to get its share of ten 
per cent.—one thousand tons! It is 
munificent!” He laughed and shook his 
head slyly at Clay, who smiled in dls- 
sent. 

“But you see, sir,” said Clay, “‘you 
eannot blame us. The mines have al- 
ways been there, before this govern- 
ment came in, before the Spaniards 
were here, before there was any govern- 
ment at all, but there was not the capital 
to open them up, I suppose, or—and it 
needed a certain energy to begin the 
attack. Your people let the chance go, 
and, as it turned out, I think they were 
very wise in doing so. They get ten 
per cent, of the output. That’s ten per 
cent. on nothing, for the mines really 
didn’t exist, as far aS you were con- 
cerned, until we came, did they? They 
were just so much waste land, and they 
would have remained so. And look 
at the price we paid down before we 
cut a tree. Three millions of dollars; 
that’s a good deal of money. It will be 
some time before we realize anything on 
that investment.” 

Mendoza shook his head and shrugged 
his shoulders. “I will be frank with 
you,” he said, with the air of one to 
whom dissimulation is difficult. “I 
come here to-night on an unpleasant 
errand, but it is with me a matter of 
duty, and I am a soldier, to whom duty 
is the foremost ever. I have come to 
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tell you, Mr. Clay, that we, the Opposi- 
tion, are not satisfied with the manner 
in which the government has disposed 
of these great iron deposits. When I 
say not satisfied, my dear friend, I 
speak most moderately. I should say 
that we are surprised and indignant, 
and we are determined the wrong it has 
done our country shall be righted. I 
have the honor to have been chosen 
to speak for our party on this most im- 
portant question, and on next Tuesday, 
sir,” the general stood up and bowed, as 
though he were before a great assembly, 
“I will rise in the Senate and move a 
vote of want of confidence in the gov- 
ernment for the manner in which it has 
given away the richest possessions in 
the storehouse of my country, giving it 
not only to aliens, but for a pittance, 
for a share which is not a share, but a 
bribe, to blind the eyes of the people. 
It has been a shameful bargain and I 
cannot say who is to blame; I accuse 
no one. But I suspect, and I will de- 
mand an investigation; I will demand 
that the value not of one-tenth, but of 
one-half of all the iron that your com- 
pany takes out of Olancho shall be paid 
into the treasury of the State. And I 
come to you to-night, as the resident 
director, to inform you beforehand of 
my intention. I do not wish to take 
you unprepared. I do not blame your 
people; they are business men, they 
know how to make good bargains, they 
get what they best can. That is the 
rule of trade, but they have gone too 
far, and I advise you to communicate 
with your people in New York and learn 
what they are prepared to offer now 
—now that they have to deal with 
men who do not consider their own 
interests but the interests of their coun- 
a,” 

Mendoza made a sweeping bow and 
seated himself, frowning dramatically, 
with folded arms. His voice still hung 
in the air, for he had spoken as ear- 
nestly as though he imagined himself 
already standing in the hall of the 
Senate championing the cause of the 
people. ” 

MacWilliams looked up at Clay from 
where he sat on the steps below him, 
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but Clay did not notice him, and there 
was no sound, except the quick sputter- 
ing of the nicotine in Langham’s pipe, 
at which he pulled quickly, and which 
was the only outward sign the boy gave 
of his interest. Clay shifted one muddy 
boot over the other and leaned back 
with his hands stuck in his belt. 

“Why didn’t you speak of this 
sooner?” he asked. 

“Ah, yes, that is fair,” said the gen- 
eral quickly. “I know that it is late, 
and I regret it, and . see that we cause 
you inconvenience; but how could I 
speak sooner when I was ignorant of 
what was going on? I have been away 
with my troops. I am a soldier first, a 
politician after. During the last year 
I have been engaged in guarding the 
frontier. No news comes to a general 
in the field moving from camp to camp 
and always in the saddle; but I may 
venture to hope, sir, that news has 
come to you of me?” 

Clay pressed his lips together and 
bowed his head. 

“We have heard of your victories, 
general,: yes,” he said; “and on your 
return you say you found things had 
not been going to your liking?” 

“That is it,” assented the other 
eagerly. “I find that indignation reigns 
on every side. I find my friends com- 
plaining of the railroad which you run 
across their land. I find that fifteen 
hundred soldiers are turned into 
laborers, with picks and spades, work- 
ing by the side of negroes and your 
Irish; they have not been paid their 
wages, and they have been fed worse 
than though they were on the march; 
sickness and——” 

Clay moved impatiently and dropped 
his boot heavily on the porch. “That 
was true at first,” he interrupted, “but 
it is not so now. I should be glad, 
general, to take you over the men’s 
quarters at any time. As for their not 
having been paid, they were never paid 
by their own government before they 
came to us, and for the same reason, 
because the petty officers kept back the 
money, just as they have always done. 
But the men are paid now. However, 
this is not of the most importance. 
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Who is it that complains of the terms 
of our concession?” 

“Every one!” exclaimed Mendoza, 
throwing out his arms, “and they ask, 
moreover, this: they ask why, if this 
mine is so rich, why was not the stock 
offered here to us in this country? Why 
was it not put on the market, that any 
one might buy? We have rich men in 
Olancho, why should not they benefit 
first of all others by the wealth of their 
own lands? But no! we are not asked 
to buy. All the stock is taken in New 
York, no one benefits but the State, and 


it receives only ten per cent. It is 
monstrous.” 
“I see,” said Clay gravely. “That 


had not occurred to me before. They 
feel they have been slighted. I see.” 
He paused for a moment as if in serious 
consideration. “Well,” he added, “that 
might be arranged.” 

He turned and jerked his head toward 
the open door. “If you boys mean to go 
to town to-night, you’d better be mov- 
ing,” he said. The two men rose to- 
gether and bowed silently to their 
guest. 

“T should like if Mr. Langham would 
remain a moment with us,” said Men- 
doza politely. “I understand that it is 
his father who controls the stock of the 
company. If we discuss any arrange- 
ment it might be well if he were here.” 

Clay was sitting with his chin on his 
breast, and he did not look up, nor 
did the young man turn to,him for 
any prompting. “I’m not down here 
as my father’s son,” he said, “I am 
an employee of Mr. Clay’s. He 
represents the company. Good-night, 
sir.” 

“You think, then,” said Clay, “that 
if your friends were given an oppor- 
tunity to subscribe to the stock they 
would feel less resentful toward us? 
They would think it was fairer to all?” 

“I know it,” said Mendoza: “why 
should the stock go out of the country 
when those living here are able to buy 
it?” 

“Exactly,” 


said Clay, “of course. 


Can you tell me this, general? Are the 
gentlemen who want to buy stock in 
the mine the same men who are in the 
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Senate? The men who are objecting to 
the terms of our concession?” 

“With a few exceptions they are the 
Same men.” 

Clay looked out over the harbor at the 
lights of the town, and the general 
twirled his hat around his knee and 
gazed with appreciation at the stars 
above him. 

“Because if they are,” Clay con- 
tinued, “and they succeed in getting our 
Share cut down from ninety per cent. 
to fifty per cent., they must see that 
thestock would be worth just forty per 
cent. less than it is now.” 

“That is true,” assented the other. “I 
have thought of that, and if the 
Senators in Opposition were given a 
chance to subscribe, I am sure they 
would see that it is better wisdom to 
drop their objections to the concession, 
and as stockholders allow you to keep 
ninety per cent, of the output. And, 
again,” continued Mendoza, “it is really 
better for the country that the money 
should go to its people than that it 
should be stored up in the vaults of the 
treasury, when there is always the dan- 
ger that the president will seize it; or, 
if not this one, the next one.” 

“IT should think—that is—it seems to 
me,” said Clay with careful considera- 
tion, “that your Excellency might be 
able to render us great help in this mat- 
ter yourself. We need a friend among 
the Opposition. In fact—I see where 
you could assist us in many ways, 
where your services would be strictly 
in the line of your public duty and yet 
benefit us very much. Of course I 
cannot speak authoritatively without 
first consulting Mr. Langham; but I 
should think he would allow you per- 
sonally to purchase as large a block of 
the stock as you could wish, either to 
keep yourself or to resell and distribute 
among those of your friends in Opposi- 
tion where it would do the most good.” 

Clay looked over inquiringly to where 
Mendoza sat in the light of the open 
door, and the general smiled faintly, 
and emitted a pleased little sigh of re- 
lief. “Indeed,” continued Clay, “I 
should think Mr. Langham might even 
save you the formality of purchasing 
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the stock outright by sending you its 
money equivalent. I beg your pardon,” 
he asked, interruptung himself, “does 
your orderly understand English?” 

“He does not,” the general assured 
him, eagerly, dragging his chair a little 
closer. 

“Suppose now that Mr. Langham 
were to put fifty, or let us say, sixty 
thousand dollars to your account in the 
Valencia Bank, do you think this vote 
of want of confidence in the govern- 
ment on the question of our concession 
would still be moved?” 

“I am sure it would not,” exelaimed 
the leader of the Opposition, nodding 
his head violently. 

“Sixty thousand dollars,” repeated 
Clay, slowly, “for yourself, and do you 
think, general, that were you paid that 
sum you would be able to call off your 
friends, or would they make a demand 
for stock also?” 

“Have no anxiety at all, they do just 
what I say,” returned Mendoza, in an 
eager whisper. “If I say ‘It is all right, 
I am satisfied with what the govern- 
ment has done in my absence,’ it is 
enough. And I will say it, I give you 
the word of a soldier, I will say it. I 
will not move a vote of want of confi- 
dence on Tuesday. You need go no 
farther than myself. I am glad that I 
am powerful enough to serve you, and 
if you doubt me—” he struck his heart 
and bowed with a deprecatory smile, 
“you need not pay in the money in ex- 
change for the stock all at the same 
time. You can pay ten thousand this 
year, and next year ten thousand more, 
and so on, and so feel confident that I 
shall have the interests of the mine al- 
ways in my heart. Who knows what 
may not happen in a year? I may be 
able to serve you even more. Who 
knows how long the present govern- 
ment will last? But I give you my 
word of honor, no matter whether I be 
in Opposition or at the head of the gov- 
ernment, if I receive every six months 
the retaining fee of which you speak, I 
will be your representative. And my 
friends can do nothing. I despise them. 
I am the Opposition. You have done 
‘yell, my dear sir, to consider me alone.” 


Clay turned in his chair and looked 
back of him through the office to the 
room beyond. 

“Boys,” he called, “you can come out 
now.” 

He rose and pushed his chair away 
and beckoned to ine orderly who sat in 
the saddle holding the general’s horse. 
Langham and MacWilliams came out 
and stood in the open door, and Men- 
doza rose and looked at Clay. 

“You can go now,” Clay said to him 
quietly. “And you can rise in the Sen- 
ate on Tuesday and move your vote of 
want of confidence and object to our 
concession, and when you have resumed 
your seat the secretary of mines will 
rise in his turn and tell tae Senate how 
you stole out here in the night and tried 
to blackmail me, and begged me to 
bribe you to be silent, and that you 
offered to throw over your friends and 
to take all that we would give you and 
keep it yourself. That will make you 
popular with your friends, and will 
show the government just what sort of 
a leader it has working against it.” 

Clay took a step forward and shook 
his finger in the officer’s face. “Try to 
break that concession; try it. It was 
made by one government to a body 
of honest, decent business men, with a 
government of their own back of them, 
and if you interfere with our conceded 
rights to work those mines, I'll have a 
man-of-war down here with white paint 
on her hull, and she'll biow you and 
your little republic back up there into 
the mountains. Now you can go.” 
From “Soldiers of Fortune,” by Richard Hard- 

ing Davis. 





From The Cosmopolitan. 
THE HUGO LETTERS. 

The earlier letters of Victor Hugo 
are, as might be expected, addressed 
to relatives and intimate friends, some 
of whom have since become famous— 
Alfred de Vigny, Lamartine, Lamen- 
nais. But you would look in vain in 
them for any particulars characteris- 
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tic of these great men that have not 
already been published; they will add 
nothing to what we already know of 
them. But, on the other hand, they 
overflow with tender feeling. They all 
dwell upon the commonplace themes of 
a bygone day—regrets of absence, 
vows of friendship, enthusiastic ad- 
miration. Are all these sentiments as 
sincere as the expression of them is 
vivid? I am inclined to think that the 
young man was imbued with the sen- 
sibility of Jean Jacques, and that he 
used this sentimental phraseology as 
Lamartine imitated the verses of 
Parny. One always belongs to one’s 
epoch, on some side, when one is be- 
ginning life. It is only later that one 
succeeds in detaching oneself from it 
and becoming a personality. 

There is in these letters one partic- 
ularity which wiil amuse psychologists. 
You are no doubt aware how carefully 
toward the close of his career, Victor 
Hugo guarded his popularity. All the 
youthful aspirants to poetic fame sent 
him their verses, and to.all of them he 
responded with one of those formulas 
of which Voltaire has given so many 
models. “Your sun is rising and mine 
is declining;” “I am the twilight and 
you are the dawn,” etc., etc. 

These are polite phrases which mean 
nothing. Voltaire did not employ 
them until he was approaching his six- 
tieth year. Victor Hugo made a study 
of them from his twenty-fifth year. 
He made use even then of hyperbolic 
phrases of encouragement. To an ob- 
scure poet, Théodore Pavie, he wrote: 
“You have the oak within you; let ‘t 
grow.” 

He watched the newspapers closely, 
and never allowed a eulogistic notice 
to pass without thanking the author, 
nor an uncomplimentary article with- 
out answering it. These were the 
manners of the times. I knew in my 
youth the old men of that generation. 
They examined the public journals 
carefully, with an apxiety at which 
we would be amazed to-day. I have 
received in my time, while I was still 
an obscure and timid scribbler, letters 
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of thanks or of explanation from writ- 
ers who had long before reached the 
height of their fame—from Guizot, 
from Saint-Marc-Girardin, from George 
Sand, from Louis Veuillot. I was 
treated, in them, almost as a confrére. 
After all, perhaps this excess of cour- 
tesy was better than our affectation of 
disdainful indifference. 

What Parisian readers have sought 
with most curiosity in this first vol- 
ume is the key to the enigma which 
has already caused as much ink to 
flow as that of the Iron Mask. Why 
did Victor Hugo and Sainte-Beuve, 
who for several years had been so 
united that they could not live with- 
out each other, one fine day quarrel 
publicly? Was it a woman who sep- 
arated them? Did Sainte-Beuve, who 
undoubtedly endeavored to gain the 
affections of his friend’s wife, suc- 
ceed? Was Victor Hugo aware of it? 
How far did things go? 

These questions remain unanswered, 
even after a perusal of these letters. 
And perhaps it is better that it should 
be so. What would it profit us if we 
knew beyond a doubt thatthe wife of a 
man of genius had basely deceived him 
for a false friend who was a man of 
infinite talent? 

We do not wish to rashly condemn 
Sainte-Beuve, who was perhaps not so 
culpable as some would have us be- 
lieve. All that we can affirm, after 
carefully reading the letters of Victor 
Hugo, referring to the subject, is that 
they are as noble as they are painful, 
and that the supreme letter, that in 
which he speaks of the final rupture, 
is superb in its dignity and pathos. 
Its concluding lines are admirable. 
From “The Letters of Victor Hugo,” by Fran- 

cisque Sarcey. 





é From Lippincott’s Magazine. 
THEATRE-GOING IN ST. PETERSBURG. 
Theatre-going iu St. Petersburg used 

to be an art; now it is a lottery. I sup- 
pose there are persons in the inside ring 
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who have reduced it to an exact science 
under the new laws, as they did under 
the old, to my certain knowledge. 
When I first reached the capital, I 
speedily discovered that no one could 
get into the theatre or opera (especially 
the latter) who did not have what is 
ealled in America “a pull,” and in 
Russia “protection” or “connections.” 
Unless one got hold of some person 
connected with the theatrical adminis- 
tration, or the influential friend of such 
a person, no tickets were to be had. 
Russians said this to me plainly, and I 
thought they were exaggerating. I be- 
lieved it after considerable personal 
experience. At first I got a few tickets 
through this Circumlocution Office. 
Then I experimented with the ordinary 
plan and the tneatre ticket-office. I got 
nothing. Time after time I was in- 
formed, at the hour announced for the 
opening of the sale, that not a seat was 
left. This was even worse than the 
plan of selling the worst seats to the 
first comers, which is practised in some 
American theatres. I tired of this after 
a while, and wrote a complaint to the 
chief director of the theatres, request- 
ing that seats be reserved for me at 
certain approaching representations. 
It was really a bit of bravado on my 
part: I did not expect that any notice 
would be taken of my letter. One day, 
long after, when I had completely for- 
gotten the matter, after making due 
allowance for the measuring off of miles 
of red tape, I was told that a man in 
the imperial livery had demanded ac- 
cess to me. 

“Show him in,” said I. 

In walked a very tall man, with a 
quantity of fat collected in the manner 
which an alderman would call “pres- 
ence”—if he happened to be the owner. 

“Did you write a letter to his Excel- 
lency the chief director of the imperial 
theatres, madam?’ he asked, in a 
thunderous and, it seemed to me, a 
menacing voice. 

“Yes,” I replied, after an effort at 
recollection, and feeling rather nervous 
as to the results of my foreign impu- 
dence. 

“His Excellency has sent you this, 
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madam. Be so good as to take it, if it 
suits you, and to pay me for it.” 

“This” was a solitary ticket for 
Tchaikovsky‘s opera “Evgénie On- 
yégin,” in the front row, price seven 
rubles:1 I had asked for the eighth row, 
price two and three quarter rubles. 
The man’s size and voice cowed me into 
taking the ticket, and he looked unutter- 
able things at me and squeezed “tea- 
money” out of me to boot. I think he 
had never been sent on such an errand 
before, and respected me highly for the 
trouble to which “his Excellency” had 
put him on my behalf. I also think that 
some one must have died opportunely, 
or I should not have received even this 
scanty answer to my letter. 


The press and public had long been 
attacking this system of selling theatre- 
tickets, which excluded every one who 
had not a yearly subscription to a seat, 
or “protection,” and made _ theatre- 
going an art. A new system was estab- 
lished before the next season began. 
That is the lottery system. 

I must explain that the theatres never 
advertise in the morning papers (there 
are no evening papers), in American 
fashion. The newspapers simply pub- 
lish the names of the plays at the chief 
theatres for the current day, in the semi- 
reading columns, like an American 
“entertainment directory,” with anocca- 
sional advertisement of a concert, or 
something of that sort, inserted by reck- 
lessly extravagant managers. If one 
wishes to know about the entertain- 
ments in town, theatres, fairs, concerts, 
races, plays, prices, actors, hours, 
change of plays and so on, he must sub- 
scribe to the affiche which is published 
by the management of theatres, on 
tough tissue-paper, and distributed by 
special messengers between nine and 
eleven o’clock in the morning. 

The affiche contains full programmes 
of all the theatres, and one can carry 
it to the theatre; otherwise he must 
buy a programme from the theatre at- 
tendants in the vestibule. 

Under the old arrangement, if one de- 
pended even on the advance notices 


1 About three dollars and fifty cents. 
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printed in the affiche, he arrived too late 
to get anything but the most expensive 
boxes, and sometimes even those were 
“sold.” 

The new, lottery plan is complicated. 
Ten days in advance, affiche and news- 
papers publish the list of plays for a 
week in all the imperial theatres, which 
are the only ones affected by the system. 
The would-be theatre-goer then writes 
on a postal card, with return card at- 
tached (no notice whatever being taken 
of letters or irregularly prepared appli- 
cations), in a stipulated form, a request 
for one box, or for seats (the latter not 
to exceed three), specifying date, thea- 
tre, play, and location desired. As 
much latitude of choice as possible 
as to location is requested,—for in- 
stance, “fifth to seventh row,”’—to 
insure greater chances of obtaining 
places. 

These applications are sorted, put in 
a lottery-wheel, and drawn out, none 
being admitted to competition which 
arrive after a certain time before de- 
livery day. Then the return cards come 
back, stamped “Too late,” or “None,” 
or bearing name of theatre, date, and 
seat-numbers for the lucky winners. 
These cards must be presented at the 
central office, and the seats claimed, 
within two days; otherwise they are put 
on public sale. For this “insurance” 
of seats an extra charge is made, vary- 
ing, at the opera, for instance, from a 
ruble and a half on the most expensive 
boxes, costing fifteen rubles, to five 
kopeks on the cheapest seat in the gal- 
lery, costing twenty kopeks, or ten 
cents. The tickets are never taken back 
and the money refunded for mere 
change of actors or of a secondary 
piece; but if the chief piece is changed 
the money will be refunded, if desired, 
minus the insurance tax. The news- 
papers asserted that the postmen sold 
the lucky cards to any one who cared to 
buy. I do not know that the accusation 
was true, but it would have been an 
easy thing to do, since there was no way 
of identifying the people who pre- 
sented the cards. at the office. 


Magic 


IsABEL F. HapGoop. 
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From The Atlantic Monthly. 
MAGIC VERSE. 

Other poetry is beautiful, enjoyable, 
stimulating, everything that poetry 
ought to be, except that it lacks this 
final something which, not to leave it 
absolutely without a name, we may 
call magic. Whatever it be called, it 
pertains not to any poet’s work as a 
whole, nor in strictness, I think, to any 
poem as a whole, but to single verses 
or couplets.*° And to draw the line still 
closer, verse of this magical quality— 
though here, to be sure, I may be dis- 
closing nothing but my own intellect- 
ual limitations—is discoverable only in 
the work of a certain few poets. 

The secret of the charm is past find- 
ing out; so I like to believe, at all 
events. Magic is magic; if it could be 
explained it would be something else; 
to use the word is to confess the thing 
beyond us. Such verses were never 
written to order or by force of will, 
since genius and our old friend—or 
enemy—‘“an infinite capacity for taking 
pains,” so far from being one, are not 
even distantly related. The poet him- 
self could never tell how such perfec- 
tion was wrought orgwhence it came; 
nor is its natural history to be made 
out by any critic. 


And yet it is not in human nature to 
forego the asking of questions. The 
mind will have its inquisitive moods, 
and sometimes it loves to play, in a 
kind of make-believe, with mysteries 
which it has no thought of solving,—a 
harmless and perhaps not unprofitable 
exercise, if entered upon modestly and 
pursued without illusions. We may 
wonder over things that interest us, 
and even go so far as to talk about 
them, though we have no expectation 
of saying anything either new or final. 

Take, then, the famous lines from 
Wordsworth’s “Solitary Reaper:’— 


Will no one tell me what she sings ?— 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 

The final couplet of this stanza is a 
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typical example of what is here meant 
by verbal magic. I am heartily of Mr. 
Swinburne’s mind when he says of it, 
“In the whole expanse of poetry there 
can hardly be two verses of more per- 
fect and profound and exalted beauty;” 
although my own slender acquaintance 
with literature as a whole would not 
have justified me in so sweeping a 
mode of speech. The utmost that I 
could have ventured to say would have 
been that I knew of no lines more su- 
premely, indescribably, perennially 
beautiful. Nor can I sympathize with 
Mr. Courthope in his contention that 
the lines are nothing in themselves, 
but depend for their “high quality” 
upon their association with the image 
of the solitary reaper. On such a point 
the human consciousness may possibly 
not be infallible; but at all events, it 
is the best ground we have to go on, 
and unless I am sadly deluded my 
own delight is in the verses themselves, 
and not merely nor mainly in their set- 
ting. Yet of what cheap and common 
materials are they composed, and how 
artlessly put together! Nine every-day 
words, such as any farmer might use, 
not a fine word among them, follow- 
ing each other in the most unstudied 
manner—and the result perfection! 

By the side of this example let us 
put another, equally familiar, from 
Shakespeare :— 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Here, too, all the elements are of the 
plainest and commonest; and yet these 
few short, homely words, every one in 
its natural prose order, and not over- 
musical,—“such stuff” and “little life” 
being almost cacophonous,—have a 
magical force, if I may presume for 
once to speak in Mr. Swinburne’s tone, 
unsurpassable in the whole range of 
literature. We hear them, if we do 
hear them, and all things earthly seem 
to melt and vanish. 

One thing, surely, we may say about 
verse of this miraculous quality; it 
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does not appeal: first or principally to 
the ear; it is almost never rich in melo- 
dic beauty, as such beauty is too com- 
monly estimated. It is musical, no 
doubt, but after a secret manner of its 
own. Alliteration, assonance, a pleas- 
ing alternation and interchange of 
vowel sounds, all such crafty niceties 
are hidden, if not absent altogether,— 
so completely hidden that the reader 
never thinks of them as either present 
or absent. The appeal is to the imagi- 
nation, not to the ear, and more is 
Suggested than said. 


In my own case, in lines that are 
magical to me, the Suggestion or pic- 
ture is generally of something remote 
from the present, a calling up of deeds 
long done and men long vanished, or 
else a foreboding of that future day 
when all things will be past; a sugges- 
tion or picture that brings an instant 
soberness,—reverie, melancholy, what 
you will,—that is the most delicious 
fruit of recollection. It suits with this 
idea that the verse has mostly a slow, 
meditative movement, produced, if the 
reader chooses to pick it to pieces, by 
long vowels and natural pauses, or by 
final and initial consonants standing 
opposite each other, and, between 
them, holding the words apart; such a 
movement as that of the Wordsworth 
couplet first quoted,— 


For old, unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago,— 


or as that of the still more familiar 
slow-running line from the sonnets 
of Shakespeare,— 


Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet 
birds sang,— 


a movement that not merely har- 
monizes with the complexion of the 
thought, but heightens it to an extraor- 
dinary degree. Not that the poet 
wrote with that end consciously in 


view, or altered a syllable to secure it. 
Wordsworth’s lines, it is safe guessing, 
were for this time given to him, and 
dropped upon the paper as they are, 
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faultless beyond even his too meddle- 
some desire to alter and amend. _In- 
deed, in this as in all the best verse, it 
is not the metrical structure that pro- 
duces the imaginative result, but ex- 
actly the opposite. 

And here, as I think, we may gather 
a hint as to the impassable gulf cnat 
separates inspired poetry from the 
very highest verse of the next lower 
order. Take such a dainty bit of mu- 
sical craftiness as this, the first that 
offers itself for the purpose:— 


The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes 
flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dying. 
Admirable after its kind, a kind of 
which it might seem unfair to say that 
less is meant than meets the ear; but 
set it beside the Wordsworth couplet, 
so easy, so simple,— 


Without all ornament, itself and true, 


so inevitable and yet so impossible. 
One is cheap in its materials, but di- 
vine in its birth and in its effect; the 
other is made of rare and costly stuffs, 
but when all is done it is made. 
Though it sound old-fashioned to say 
so, there is no art like inspiration. 


Infinite riches in a little room; 


From “Verbal Magic,” by Bradford Torrey. 





From The Review of Reviews. 
THE STRIFES OF 1896. 

No sword has been drawn by one 
great civilized state against another 
through the whole of 1896, but the gates 
of the Temple of Janus have by no 
means been shut. By far the most 
blood-stained portion of the world’s 
surface so far as 1896 is concerned is the 
Ottoman Empire. There has been 
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actual fighting in Crete, while the tale 
of massacres of Armenians in all parts 
of the empire is still far from complete. 
“The Shadow of God” in Constantinople 
is haunted by a perpetual fear, and he 
imagines, like most men in panic, that 
he can best secure his own safety by 
striking terror. Abdul Hamid em- 
bodies in his reign and in the massacres 
by which its closing days are being 
marked a great object-lesson as to the 
real nature of Turkish rule. Without 
some such demonstration it would have 
been impossible for us to conceive the 
popular enthusiasm which launched 
medizeval Europe on the series of en- 
terprises that we call Crusades. There 
are many persons to-day who would be 
very glad to see a new crusade preached 
for the extermination of the “Infidel,” 
not because he is an infidel, but because 
he has established assassination as an 
instrument of government, and replied 
by massacre to the protests of the con- 
science of Europe and America. Cast- 
ing a rapid glance over the world, it is 
curious to note how much of the fight- 
ing has gone on in the islands. On the 
continents there has been little war; but 
man has faced man in deadly wrath in 
Crete, in Cuba, in Madagascar, and in 
the Philippine Islands. In fact, with 
the exception of the continent of Africa, 
and certain of these islands, 1896 has 
been a year of peace. These, however, 
are considerable exceptions and neither 
in Cuba nor the Philippines did 1896 
bring any prospect of peace. The strug- 
gle on both sides is marked by atrocities 
of which the civilized world hears a 
little from Cuba, but nothing mucb 
from the Philippines. In Madagascar 
a French expedition to Antananarivo 
has placed the French in nominal pos- 
session of the island. It is only nom- 
inal, for outside the capital the French 
appear to be obeyed only so far as their 
guns will carry, and until such time as 
their guns are removed. On _ the 
African continent there has been more 
serious fighting. Italy suffered a great 
defeat in Abyssinia, which, however, 
has been a blessing in disguise, in that 
it has led to the abandonment of the 
ambitious scheme of establishing an 
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Ethiopian empire raised upon the colony 
of Erythrea. The defeat in Africa 
shook down the Crispi ministry, and 
crippled Italy in the estimation of 
Europe. It was also the means of 
launching the long-expected expedition 
for the recovery of the Soudan. The 
Anglo-Egyptian force under the Sirdar, 
Sir Herbert Kitchener, achieved an al- 
most bloodless success when it marched 
southward along the Nile valley, and 
cleared the soldiers of the Mahdi out of 
the fertile provinces of Dongola. It is 
understood that this year when the Nile 
is high Dongola will be used as a base 
for the reconquest of Khartoum. But 
for the unfortunate issue of Jameson’s 
raid, Cecil Rhodes would probably have 
realized his ideal of joining the Cape to 
Cairo before the end of the century. 
Matabeleland has risen in revolt and 
has been reconquered. The Transvaal 
has been the scene of fighting which 
could hardly be dignified by the title of 
a war. On the other side, the Ashanti 
power has been broken by an English 
expedition, which has opened up one 
of the dark places of the world, full of 
frightful cruelty, to the milder in- 
fluences of commerce and civilization, 
As the year closed, Sir George Taub- 
man Goldie was departing for the Niger 
in order to strike a blow at one of the 
slave-trading tribes which still live and 
thrive under the nominal protectorate 
of the Niger Company. 
From “The Progress of the World.” 





From McClure’s Magazine. 
GRANT AS A CADET. 

Up to the start for West Point, Grant 
had been Hiram Ulysses or H. Ulysses 
Grant. The young traveller required 
a trunk, and Thomas Walker, a local 
“genius,” was the man to make it. He 
did so, and, to finish it off, he traced 
on the cover in big brass tacks, the 
initials H. U. G. James Marshall, 
Ulysses’s cousin, went to help him 
carry the new trunk home. Ulysses 
looked at the big glaring letters. “I 
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won't have that so,” he said. “It spells 
‘hug;’ the boys would plague me about 
it.” And he thereupon shifted his 
middle name, and became Ulysses H. 
Grant, and so he went forth into the 
world. ... 

He registered at Roe’s Hotel, West 
Point, on the 29th of May, as “U. H. 
Grant,” and the same day reported to 
the adjutant, George G. Waggaman, 
deposited forty-eight dollars, and 
signed his name Ulysses Hiram Grant. 
His name as reported from Washing- 
ton, however, was U. S. Grant, and the 
error arose in this way: The Hon. 
Thomas Hamer received the letter of 
Jesse Grant only the day before the 
close of his term, and being much hur- 
ried, sat down at once and wrote io 
Secretary of War Poinsett, asking for 
the appointment of his neighbor’s son. 
He knew the boy’s name to be Ulysses, 
and inferring that his middle name 
was Simpson, so filled in the applica- 
tion, and thus it stood when Ulysses 
faced the adjutant. 

He asked to have it changed, but 
was told it was impossible without the 
consent of the Secretary of War. 

“Very well,” he said; “I came here 
to enter the military academy, and 
enter I shall. An initial more or less 
does not matter.” He was known to 
the government thereafter as U. 8S. 
Grant. 


He was brevetted second lieutenant 
of the Fourth Infantry, and ordered to 
report to his command at Jefferson 
Barracks, St. Louis, after a short va- 
cation. 

The entire army of the United States 
at that time numbered less than eight 
thousand men, and the supply of offi- 
cers was embarrassingly large. It was 
the custom, therefore, to brevet grad- 
uates second lieutenant. 

He graduated twenty-first in a roll 
of thirty-nine, with a fair record in all 
things—a good record in mathematics 
and engineering and a remarkable rec- 
ord as horseman. 

More than a hundred had entered 
with him, but one by one they had 
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dropped out till only thirty-nine re- 
mained. 

Apparently Grant remained markedly 
unmilitary throughout the four 
years’ course. He served as a private 
throughout the first two years. Dur- 
ing the third year he was made ser- 
geant, but was dropped (promotions at 
that time were made for soldierly qual- 
ities, and had no exact relation to ex- 
cellence in studies), and during the 
fourth year he served again as private. 


The first year he took up French and 
mathematics, and though the course 
was severe, including algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, application of al- 
gebra to geometry, etc. he stood 
fifteen in a class of sixty in mathe- 
maties, and forty-ninth in French, and 
twenty-seventh in order of general 
merit. The second year he climbed 
three points in general merit, and 
stood twenty-fourth in a class of fifty- 
three. He... stood tenth in mathe- 
matics, twenty-third in drawing, but 
was below the middle in ethics and 
French. In his third year he rose in 
his drawing to nineteen, and was 
twenty-second in chemistry and fif- 
teenth in philosophy, which was a very 
good standing indeed. He rose to 
twenty in general merit, sixteen in en- 
gineering, seventeen in mineralogy 
and geology, but was a little below the 
average in ethics, artillery and infan- 
try practice. 

In general, it may be said that he 
left the academy with a good average 
record as a student and a very high 
record as a man. 

From “Grant at West Point,” by Hamlin Garland. 
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From The New England Magazine. 
UNDER “BIG BEN.” 


Boom-boom! 
Solemn, and deep, and clear 
The tones of the monster bell ring out 
The knell of the dyimg year. 
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Trembling, the air vibrates, 
And each measured stroke awaits, 
Like one in mortal fear. 


Boom-boom! 
Solemn, and deep, and slow, 
Over the mighty city 
And the river dark below. 
Over the homes of the rich and great, 
Over the homes where Death holds state, 
In the haunts of want and woe. 


Boom-boom! 

Slowly the last strokes fall, 
While some who hear rejoice in hope, 

And some the lost recall. 
Lord of the years that so swiftly fly, 
Guard us through this, with a pitying 

eye,— 
Guard us, and guide us through all. 
ALICE D’ALcHO. 


From The Bookman, 
A BALLADE OF BYGONES. 

Into what dim, unlettered night 

Do our romantic idols stray? 
Whither has Trilby taken flight 

And where does Ben Hur’s chariot 

sway? 

The Little Minister is grey; 

No more does Robert Elsmere pose; 
Where do the favourites delay? 

Nay, where is yestermorning’s rose? 


Forgotten is The Manxman’s might; 

And what of Tess do bookmen say? 
The Prisoner of Zenda’s plight 

Is one with Fauntleroy’s at play. 
Mulvaney, Ortheris! Where are they? 

On Sherlock Holmes the shadows close; 
Why do their memories decay? 

Ah, where is yestermorning’s rose? 


They walked Romance’s flowery height, 
Nor Howells’ self could them dismay; 
Made all of sweetness and of light, 
For which Philistines loved to pay. 
Now each his unlamented way 
To libraried oblivion goes, 
And on their tombs we toss a spray 
Of yestermorning’s faded rose. 
ENVOY. 
Prints ’twas not yours the fate to stay 
With all the art the era knows, 
For fame in this decadent day 
Is but as yestermorning’s rose. 


EDWARD A. CHURCH. 
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THE ARTIST OF BURNING ROME. 


The amazing dexterity of Petronius 
confirmed people in the conviction that 
his influence would outlive every 
other. They did not see how Cvzesar 
could dispense with him,—with whom 
could he converse touching poetry, 
music, comparative excellence, in 
whose eyes could he look to learn 
whether his creation was indeed per- 
fect? Petronius, with his habitual in- 
difference, seemed to attach no impor- 
tance to his position. As usual, he 
was remiss, slothful, skeptical, and 
witty. He produced on people fre- 
quently the impression of a man who 
made light of them, of himself, of 
Ceesar, of the whole world. At mo- 
ments he ventured to criticise Czsar 
to his face, and when others judged 
that he was going too far, or simply 
preparing his own ruin, he was able 
to turn the criticism suddenly in such 
a way that it came out to his profit: 
he roused amazement in those present, 
and the conviction that there was no 
position from which he could not issue 
in triumph. 

About a week after the return of 
Vinicius from Rome, Czesar read in a 
small circle an extract from his 
Troyad; when he had finished and the 
shouts of rapture had ended, Petro- 
nius, interrogated by a glance from 
Cesar, replied,—“Common verses, fit 
for the fire.” 

The hearts of those present stopped 
beating from terror. Since the years 
of his childhood Nero had never heard 
such a sentence from any man. The 
face of Tigellinus was radiant with de- 
light. But Vinicius grew pale, think- 
ing that Petronius, who thus far had 
never been drunk, was drunk this 
time. 

Nero, however, inquired in ahoneyed 
voice, in which more or less deeply 
wounded vanity was quivering:— 

“What defect dost thou find in 
them?” 

“Do not believe them,” said Petro- 
nius, attacking him, and pointing to 
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those present; “they understand noth- 
ing. Thou hast asked what defect 
there is in thy verses. If thou desire 
truth, I will tell thee. Thy verses 
would be worthy of Virgil, of Ovid, 
even of Homer, but they are not worthy 
of thee. Thou art not free to write 
such. The conflagration described by 
thee does not blaze enough; thy fire is 
not hot enough. Listen not to Lucan’s 
flatteries. Had he _ written’ those 
verses, I should acknowledge him a 
genius, but thy case is different. And 
knowest thou why? Thou art greater 
than they. From him who is gifted of 
the gods as thou art, more is de- 
manded. But thou are slothful,—thou 
wouldst rather sleep after dinner than 
sit to wrinkles. Thou canst create a 
work such as the world has not heard 
of to this day; hence I tell thee to 
thy eyes, write better!” 

And he said this carelessly as if 
bantering and also chiding; but 
Ceesar’s eyes were mist-covered from 
delight. 

“The gods have given me a little tal- 
ent,” said he, “but they have given 
me something greater, a true judge 
and a friend, the only man able to 
speak the truth to my eyes.” 

Then he stretched his fat hand, 
grown over with reddish hair, to a 
candelabrum plundered from Delplil, 
to burn the verses. But Petronius 
seized them before the flame touched 
the paper. 

“No, no!” said he; “even thus they 
belong to mankind. Leave them to 
me.” 

“In such case let me send them io 
thee in a cylinder of my own inven- 
tion,” answered Nero, embracing Pe- 
tronius. 

‘‘True, thou art right,” said he, after 
a while, “My conflagration of Troy 
does not blaze enough; my fire is not 
hot enough. But I thought it suffi- 
cient to equal Homer. A certain timid- 
ity and low estimate of my power 
have fettered me always. Thou hast 
opened my eyes. But knowest why it 
is, as thou sayest? When a sculptor 
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makes the statue of a god, he seeks a 
model; but never have I had a model. 
I never have seen a burning city; 
hence there is a lack of truth in my 
description.” 

“Then I will say that only a great 
artist understands this.” 

Nero grew thoughtful, and after a 
while said: “Answer one question, 
Petronius. Dost inou regret the burn- 
ing of Troy?’ 

“Do I regret? By the lame consort 
of Venus, not in the least. And I will 
tell thee the reason. Troy would not 
have been consumed if Prometheus 
had not given fire to man, and _ the 
Greeks made war on Priam. A®schy- 
lus would not have written his Pro- 
metheus had there been no fire, just 
as Homer would not have written the 
Iliad had there been no Trojan war. 
I think it better to have Prometheus 
and the Iliad than a small and shabby 
city which was unclean, I think, and 
wretched, and in which at best there 
would be now some procurator annoy- 
ing thee through quarrels with the 
local areopagus.” 

“That is what we call speaking with 
sound reason,” said Nero. “For art 
and poetry it is permitted, and it is 
right, to sacrifice everything. Happy 
were the Achzans who furnished 
Homer with the substance of the Iliad 
and happy Priam who beheld the ruin 
of his birthplace. As to me, I have 
never seen a burning city.” 

A time of silence followed, which 
was broken at last by Tigellinus:— 

“But I have said to thee, Ceesar, al- 
ready, command and I will burn An- 
tium; or dost thou know what? If 
thou art sorry for these villas and pal- 
aces, give command to burn the ships 
in Ostia; or I will build a wooden 
city on the Alban Hills, with which 
thou shalt hurl the fire thyself. Dost 
thou wish?” 

“Am I to gaze on the burning of 
wooden sheds?” asked Nero, casting 
a look of contempt onhim. “Thy mind 
has grown utterly barren, Tigeliinus. 
And I see, besides, that thou dost set 
no great value on my talent or my 
Troyad, since thou judgest that 


any sacrifice would be too great for 
ing 

Tigellinus was confused; but Nero, 
as if wishing to change the conversa- 
tion, added after a while. “Summer is 
passing. Oh, what a stench there 
must be in that Rome now! And still 
we must return for the summer 
games.” 


Nero played and sang, in honor of the 
“Lady of Cyprus,” a hymn, the verses 
and muses of which were composed by 
himself. That day he was in voice 
and felt that his music really capti- 
vated those present. That feeling 
added such power to the sounds pro- 
duced and roused his own soul so 
much that he seemed inspired. At last 
he grew pale from genuine emotion. 
This was surely the first time that he 
had no desire to hear praises from 
others. He sat for a time with his 
hands on the cithara and with bowed 
head; then, rising suddenly, he said,— 

“I am tired and need air. Mean- 
while you will tune the cithara.” 

He covered his throat then with a 
silk kerchief. 

“Ye will go with me,” said he, turn- 
ing to Petronius and Vinicius, who 
were sitting in a corner of the hall. 
“Give me thine arm, Vinicius, for 
strength fails me; Petronius wil] talk 
to me of music.” 

They went out on the terrace, which 
was paved with alabaster and sprin- 
kled with saffron!... “This is a 
night of sincerity; hence I open my 
soul to thee as to a friend, and I will 
Say more; dost thou consider that I 
am blind or deprived of reason? Dost 
thou think that I am ignorant of this, 
that people in Rome write insults on 
the walls against me, call me a matri- 
cide, a wife-murderer, hold me a 
monster and a tyrant, because Tigel- 
linus obtained a few sentences of 
death against my enemies? Yes, my 
dear, they hold me a_ monster, and 
know it. They have talked cruelty on 
me to that degree that at times I put 
the question to myself, ‘Am I not 
cruel? But they do not understand 
this, that a man’s deeds may be cruel 

















at times while he himself is not cruel. 
Ah, no one will believe, and perhaps 
even thou, my dear, wilt not believe, 
that at moments when music caresses 
my soul I feel as kind as a child in 
the cradle. I swear by those stars 
which shine above us, that I speak the 
pure truth to thee. People do not 
know how much goodness lies in this 
heart, and what treasures I see in 
it when music opens the door to 
them.” 

Petronius, who had not the least 
doubt that Nero was speaking sin- 
cerely at that moment, and that music 
might bring out various more noble in- 
clinations of his soul, which were over- 
whelmed by mountains of egotism, 
profligacy and crime, said:— 

“Men should know thee as nearly as 
I do; Rome has never been able to ap- 
preciate thee.” 

Ceesar leaned more heavily on Vini- 
cius’s arm, as if he were bending 
under the weight of injustice, and 
answered :— 

“Tigellinus has told me that in the 
Senate they whisper into one another’s 
ears that Diodorus and Terpnos play 
on the cithara better than I. They re- 
fuse me even that! But tell me, thou 
who art truthful always, do they play 
better, or as well?” 

“By no means. Thy touch is finer, 
and has greater power. In thee the 
artist is evident, in them the expert. 
The man who hears their music first 
understands better what thou art.” 

“If that be true, let them live. They 
will never imagine what a service thou 
hast rendered them in this moment. 
For that matter, if 1 had condemned 
those two, I should have had to take 
others in place of them.” 

“And people would say, besides, that 
out of love for music thou destroyed 
music in thy dominions. Never kill 
art for art’s sake, O divinity.” 

“How different thou art from Tigel- 
linus?’ answered Nero.. “But, seest 
thou, I am an artist in everything; and 
since music opens for me spaces the 
existence of which I had not divined, 
regions which I do not possess, delight 
and happiness which I do not know, I 
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cannot live a common life. Music tells 
me that the uncommon exists, so I 
seek it with all the power of dominion 
which the gods have placed in my 
hands. At times it seems to me that 
to reach those Olympian worlds I 
must do something which no man has 
done hitherto; I must surpass the 
stature of man in good or evil. I know 
that people declare me mad. But I 
am not mad, I am only seeking. And 
if I am going mad, it is out of disgust 
and impatience that I cannot find. I 
am seeking! Dost understand me? 
And therefore I wish to be greater 
than man, for only in that way can I 
be the greatest as an artist.” 

Here he lowered his voice so that 
Vinicius could not hear him, and, 
putting his mouth to the ear of Petro- 
nius, he whispered, “Dost know that 
I condemned my mother and wife to 
death, mainly because I wished to lay 
at the gate of an unknown world the 
greatest sacrifice that man could put 
there? I thought that afterwards 
something would happen, that doors 
would be opened beyond which I 
shcald see something unknown. Let it 
be wonderful or awful, surpassing hu- 
man conception, if only great and un- 
common. But that sacrifice was not 
sufficient. To open the empyrean 
doors it is evident that something 
greater is needed, and let it be given 
as the Fates desire.” 

“What dost thou intend to do?” 

“Thou shalt see sooner than thou 
thinkest. Meanwhile be assured that 
there are two Neros,—one such as peo- 
ple know, the other an artist, whom 
thou alone knowest, and if he slays us 
does death, or is in frenzy like Bac- 
chus, it is only because the flatness 
and misery of common life stifle him; 
and I should like to destroy it, though 
I had to use fire or iron. Oh, how flat 
this world will be when I am gone! 
No man has suspected yet, not thou 
even, what an artist I am. But pre- 
cisely because of this I suffer, and sin- 
cerely do I tell thee that the soul in me 
is as gloomy as those cypresses which 
stand dark there in front of us. It is 
grievous for a man to bear at once the 
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weight of supreme power and the high- 
‘est talents.” 

“Be careful, for Cesar is taking his 
lute again. Hold thy breath, listen, 
and shed tears.” 

In fact, Ceesar had taken the lute 
and raised his eyes. In the hall con- 
versation had stopped, and people were 
as still as if petrified. Terpnos and 
Diodorus, who had to accompany 
Czesar, were on the alert, looking now 
at each other and now at his lips, wait- 
ing for the first tones of the song. 


Just then a movement and noise be- 
and after a 


gan in the entrance, f 
moment Csesar’s freedman, Phaon, ap- 
peared from behind the curtain. 
Close behind him was the consul Le- 
canius. 

Nero frowned. 

“Pardon, divine Imperator,” said 


Phaon, with panting voice, “there is 
a conflagration in Rome! The greater 
part of the city is in flames!” 

At this news all sprang from their 
seats, “O gods! I shall see a burning 
city and finish the Troyad,” said Nero, 
setting aside his lute. 

Then he turned to the consul,— 

“If I go at once, shall I see the fire?’ 

“Lord,” answered Lecanius, as pale 
as a wall, “the whole city is one sea of 
flame, smoke is suffocating the inhab- 
itants and people faint, or cast them- 
selves into the fire from delirium. 
Rome is perishing, lord.” 

A moment of silence i‘ollowed, which 
was broken by the cry of Vinicius:— 

“Vae misero mihi!” 

And the young man, casting his toga 
aside, rushed forth in his tunic. 

Nero raised his hands and exclaimed, 
“Woe to thee, sacred city of Priam!” 
From “Quo Vadis.” By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

Translated from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin, 

Little, Brown & Company, Publishers. Copy- 

right by Jeremiah Curtin: 1896. 





JAMES WARREN TO HIS WIFE. 
Another letter, written from Concord, 
April 6, 1775, is so instinct with the 
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despairing patriotism of the day, and 
ends so sweetly human in his boyish 
fondness for her, that our hearts go out 
to him anew:— 

“My dear Mercy,—Four days ago I 
had full confidence that I should have 
had the pleasure of being with you this 
day, we were then near closing the Ses- 
sion. Last Saturday we came near to 
an Adjournment, were almost equally 
divided on that question, the principle 
argument that seemd to preponderate 
« turn in favour of setting into this 
week was the prospect of News, & News 
we have, last week things wore rather 
a favourable aspect, but alas, how un- 
certain are our prospects. Sunday even- 
ing brought us Accounts of a Vessel 
at Marblehead from Falmouth, & the 
English Papers, «c., by her. I have no 
need to recite particulars, you will have 
the whole in the Papers, & wont 
wonder at my foregoing the pleasure of 
being with you. I dare say you would 
not desire to see me till I could tell 
you that I had done all in my power to 
secure & defend us & our Country. 
We are no longer at a loss what is In- 
tended by our dear Mother. We have 
askd for Bread and she gives us a Stone, 
& a serpent for a Fish, however niy 
Spirits are by no means depress4, you 
well know my Sentiments of the Force 
of both Countrys, you know my opin- 
ion of the Justness of our cause, you 
know my Confidence in a Righteous 
Providence. I seem to want nothing to 
keep up my Spirits & to Inspire me with 
a proper resolution to Act my part well 
in this difficult time but seeing you in 
Spirits, & knowing that they flow from 
the heart, how shall I support myself 
if you suffer these Misfortunes to prey 
on your tender frame & add to my 
difficulties an affliction too great to bear 
of itself. the Vertuous should he 
happy under all Circumstances. This 
state of things will last but a little 
while. I believe we shall have many 
chearful rides together yet. we pro- 
posed last week a short adjournment & 
I had in a manner Engaged a Chamber 
here for my Beloved & pleased myself 
with the health & pleasure the Journey 
was to give her, but I believe it must 




















be postponed till some Event takes place 
& changes the face of things. All 
things wear a warlike appearance here. 
this Town is full of Cannon, ammuni- 
tion stores &c &c & the army long for 
them & they want nothing but strength 
to Induce an attempt on them. the 
people are ready & determined to defend 
this Country Inch by Inch. The In- 
habitants of Boston begin to move. the 
Selectmen & Committeg of Corre- 
spondence are to be with us. . . . but to 
dismiss publick matters let me ask how 
you do & ‘how do my littie Boys espe- 
cially my little Henry who was Com- 
plaining. I long to see you. I long to 
set with you under our Vines & & 
have none to make us afraid....I 
intend to fly Home I mean as soon as 
Prudence Duty & Honour will permitt.” 


“April 7th. 


“The moving of the Inhabitants of 
Boston if Effected will be one Grand 
Move. I hope one thing will follow 
another till America shall appear Grand 
to all the world. I begin to think of the 
Trunks which may be ready against I 
come home. we perhaps may be forced 
to Move: if we are let us strive to sub- 
mit to the dispensations of Providence 
with Christian resignation & Phylo- 
sophick dignity. God has given you 
great abilities. you have improved 
them in great Acquirements. You are 
possessd of eminent Virtues & distin- 
guished Piety. for all these I Esteem 
I Love you in a degree that I can’t Ex- 
press. they are all now to be called 
into action for the good of mankind for 
the good of your friends, for the promo- 
tion of virtue & patriotism. don’t let 
the fluttering of your Heart Interrupt 
your Health or disturb your repose. 
believe me I am continually Anxious 
about you. ride when the weather is 
good & don’t work or read too much 
at other times. I must bid you adieu. 
God Almighty Bless You no letter yet 
what can it mean, is she not well she 
can’t forget me or have any objections 
to writing.” 


“She can’t forget me!” And this 
lover’s doubt after more than twenty 
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years of married life! All the delicate 
fears of love were with him still. 

But James Warren was no just critic 
of his own limitations. “I never ex- 
press myself well!” On the contrary, 
when he had something to say, his 
prose became so simple, homely and 
natural (as befits the word of a man 
of action) that we would not for worlds 
give it in exchange for gilded rhetoric. 
Read his message on a day after a 
greater one, and conjure up the picture 
therein :— 

“Watertown, June 18, 1775. 
“My dear Mercy,—The Extraordinary 

Nature of the Events which have taken 
place in the last 48 Hours have Inter- 
rupted that steady & only Intercourse 
which the situation of publick affairs 
allows me. the Night before last our 
Troops possess¢ themselves of a Hill in 
Charlestown & had time only to heave 
up an Imperfect Breastwork the reg- 
ular Troops from the Batterys in Boston 
& two Men of War in the Ferryway 
began early next morning a Heavy Fire 
on them which was Continued till about 
Noon when they Landed a large Num- 
ber of Troops & after a stout resistance 
& great Loss on their side dispossessed 
our Men, who with the Accumulated dis- 
advantage of being Exposed to the fire 
of their Cannon & the want of Ammuni- 
tion & not being supported by fresh 
Troops were obliged to abandon the 
Town & retire to our Lines towards 
Cambridge to which they made a very 
handsome addition last Night. with a 
Savage Barbarity never practised 
among civilized Nations they fired, & 
have utterly destroyed the Town of 
Charlestown. We have had this day 
at Dinner another alarm that they were 
Advancing on our Lines, after having 
reinforced their Troops with their 
Horse &c & that they were out at Rox- 
bury. We Expected this would have 
been an Important day. they are rein- 
forced but have not Advanced so things 
remain at present as they were. We 
have killed them many Men & have 
killed & wounded about an hundred by 
the best Accounts I can get, among the 
first of whom to our inexpressible Grief 
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is My Friend Doctr Warren who was 
killd it is supposed in the Lines on the 
Hill at Charlestown in a Manner more 
Glorious to himself than the fate of 
Wolf on the plains of Abraham. Many 
other officers are wounded & some kill¢, 
it is Impossible to describe the Con. 
fusion in this place, Women & Children 
flying into the Country armed Men 
Going to the field & wounded Men re- 
turning from there fil the Streets. I 
shant attempt a description. Your 
Brother borrowed a Gun &c & went 
among the flying Bullets at Oharles- 
town retd last Evening 10 o’clock. the 
Librarian got a slight wound with a 
musket Ball in his head. Howland has 
this minute come in with your Letter. 
The Continental Congress have done & 
are doing everything we can wish Dr 
Church retd !ast Evening & Brot resolu- 
tions for assuming Govt & for supply- 
ing provisions & powder & he tells us 
that under the rose that they are Con- 
templating & have perhaps finished 
the Establishment of the Army & an 
Emission of money to pay & support 
them & he thinks the operations of yes- 
terday will be more than sufficient to 
Induce them to recommend the Assump- 
tion of new forms of Govt to all the 
Colonies. I wish I could be more per- 
ticular. I am now on a Committee of 
Importance & only steal time to add 
sentences seperately. I feel for my 
Dear Wife least her apprehensions 
should hurt her health, be not con- 
cerned about me, take care of your self. 
You can secure a retreat & have proper 
Notice in Season, & if you are safe & 
the Boys I shall be happy fall what will 
to my Interest. I cant be willing you 
should come into this part of the 
Country at present. I will see you as 
soon as possible, cant say when, the 
mode of Govt prescribed is according io 
the last charter. some are quite satis- 
fied with it you know I wish4 for a more 
perfect one. it is now Monday Morn- 
ing. I hear nothing yet but the roaring 
of Cannon below, but no Body regards 
them. I need not say that I long to see 
you, perhaps never more in my life. I 
shall try hard for it this week. I hope 
your strawberries are well taken care of 
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& that you have fine feasting on them. 
Your Brother is waiting for Freeman 
who with all his patriotism has left us 
for 10 days. I have Letters from both 
Mr Adams & Cushing. I can’t Inclose 
them, because I must answer them 
when I can get oppy I am called on & 
must Conclude with my wishes & 
prayer for yr Happiness & with Love to 
my Boys & regards to Friends your aff 


Husband 
“Jas WARREN.”’ 


S. Adams is very unwell the jaundice 
to a great degree & his spirits somewhat 
depress4. Church hopes he will re- 
cover. I hope some of us will survive 
this Contest. 

Church has put into my hands a 
Curious Letter full of Interesting Intel- 
ligence I wish I could give it to you you 
may remember to ask me about it & the 
Author. I have shown it to Coll. Otis 
if he goes before me enquire of him. 
Your Brother Jem dined with us yes- 
terday behaved well till dinner was 
almost done & then in the old way got 
up went off where I know not, has been 
about at Cambridge & Roxbury several 
days. 


More even than any word of her own 
do the letters of James Warren, while 
he is absent at Watertown, disclose the 
estimation in which he holds his wife’s 
intelligence, and his acquiescence in her 
connection with public affairs. There 
is no question of withholding from her 
any news of state, except it be of a 
private nature. She walks step by step 
with him. He trusts her discretion, her 
secrecy, her judgments. It is only 
when there is a possibility of letters 
misecarrying, as they did miscarry in 
those troublous times, that he retains 
some piece of vital news until he shall 
see her and communicate it by word of 
mouth. 

And she is as discreet in her use of 
intelligence as he in its transmission. 
All are solicitous to know what he 
writes from the seat of affairs, she in- 
forms him! but she is cautious. “I tell 
them you are too much engaged in de- 
vising means for their salvation to in- 














dulge yourself in writing so much as we 
wish.” 


For all her heroics, Mercy Warren was 
absolutely feminine, and with her hus- 
band she did not always live upon the 
high plane of intellectual superiority. 
It was her imagination which led her 
into quagmires, and she had no hesita- 
tion in confessing that she did a deal of 
whistling to keep her courage up. 
Several of her letters are interspersed 
with pathetic little wailings for his 
absence. In 1775, she writes from Ply- 
mouth :— 

“I awaked this day ... trembling 
under the agitations of a frightful 
dream—you know me so well I should 
not be afraid of being called supersti- 
tious if I was to give you the dream and 
my interpretation thereof—but I will 
only tell you I could not but reflect ... 
whether we were not arrived at that 
difficult strait where there is no passing 
or retreating—and that the props & the 
strength of my family may be among 
the first who sink beneath the torrent— 
but all Dreams fancys or allegories 
apart—I seriously wish there was any 
equitable decent & honorable method 
devised to put an end to the contest— 
and be again reconciled to old friends— 
not that I have the least doubt of the 
final success of so righteous a Cause— 
but I Greatly fear some of the worthy- 
est characters in the present Generation 
will fall in the Conflict—and perhaps 
the whole land be involved in blood.” 


James Warren was precisely the man 
to deal with this temperament,—a 
nature near the good brown earth, 
wholesome, sweet, and equable. He 
rallies her delicately upon her “va- 
pours.” Thus ‘the writes her from Bos- 
ton, June 6, 1779:— 

“My dear Mercy,—I have read one Ex- 
cellent Sermon this day & heard two 
others. what next can I do better than 
write to a Saint. what if she has 
Trembling nerves & a_ palpitating 
Heart. She has good Sense. She has 
Exalted Virtue & refined Piety. She is 
amiable even in that weakness which 
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is the consequence of the Exquisite 

delicacy & softness of her sex. She 

would be so to me if she had more of 
that rough fortitude which the Times 
& the circumstances pictured in her 

Letter of ye 24 Instant recd Yesterday 

may seem to you to require. all Nature 

is a Mystery. Why then should I at- 
tempt to explore the reasons, & to say 

how it is that a mind possessed of a 

Masculine genjus well stocked with 
learning fortified by Philosophy & 
Religion should be so easily Impressed 
by the adverse circumstances or Incon- 
veniencys of this world, but they will 
happen whether we can account for it 
or not. A brilliant & Busy Imagination 
often if not always accompanys great 
qualities. it commands admiration but 
is often Mischievous, & when yours is 
not directed to the bright side of things 
I often wish it as sluggish as my own, 
but I long to Banter & Laugh you out 
of your Whimsical Gloom. What! want 
Fortitude because I have Faith. Curi- 
ous indeed. Be unhinged because self 
Interest Wickedness & wicked Men 
abound. when was it otherwise. it is 
Glorious to defeat them and after all 
the struggle what? why secure to our- 
selves and entail to Posterity Inde- 
pendence Peace & Happiness. this is 
a subject for an Heroic Poem, rouse 
therefore. your muse. Tune it with 
nervous harmony to celebrate the sweep 
of this great struggle & the Char- 
acters of those whose Integrity & Vir- 
tue have defeated the 2olicy & Force of 
our Enemies, & above all that Prov- 
idence by whose direction I verily be- 
lieve without a doubt we shall be 
saved.” 

A fragment, written in 1779, is to the 
same tune:— 

“T am glad to find you are better, but 
strange it is how you suffer your 
Imagination Instead of giving you & 
your friends delight & pleasure to tor- 
ment you with anxious fears & gloomy 
apprehensions & by that means give 
your Friends Pain. Evils there are in 
the world & will attack us sooner or 
later but certainly our anxieties cant 
avoid or delay them. . . . We have no 
sight of the French Fleet yet. I reed 
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last evening my answer to a Billet I 
wrote the Admiral... & am _ this 
morning to have a Visit from his Ex- 
cellency so I must hasten to put on my 
best Bib, for our Marine Officers who 
dined on B4 yesterday I believe have led 
him to expect to see a great Man.... 
if you Love me Enjoy the Goods of 
Providence with a Chearful Grateful 
mind and at least imagine that our 
Lives are in a pleasant place.” 


She was not always repining. De- 
cember 29, 1776, she writes him:— 

“Man is a strange being & it has often 
been said Woman is a still more unac- 
countable creature: I know not how it 
is, but notwithstanding the present 
Gloomy aspect of affairs my spirits do 
not flag with regard to the great public 
cause: they rather rise on misfortune— 
I some how or other feel as if all these 
things were for the best—as if good 
would come out of evil—we may be 
brought low that our faith may not be 
in the wisdom of man but in the protect- 


ing providence of God.” 


From “Women of Colonial and Revolutionary 
Times.”—“‘Mercy Warren.” By Alice Browa. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 
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These familiar initials are, I suppose, 
the best beloved in recent literature, 
certainly they are the sweetest to me, 
but there was a time when my mother 
could not abide them. She said “That 
Stevenson man” with a sneer, and it 
was never easy to her to sneer. At 
thought of him her face would become 
almost hard, which seems incredible, 
and she would knit her lips and fold 
her arms, and reply with a stiff “oh” 
if you mentioned his aggravating 
name. In the novels we have a way of 
writing of our heroine, “she drew her- 
self up haughtily,” and when mine 
draw themselves up haughtily I see 
my mother thinking of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. He knew her opinion of 
him, and would write, “My ears tingled 
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yesterday; I sair doubt she has been 
miscalling me again.” But the more 
she miscalled him the more he de- 
lighted in her, and she was informed 
of this, and at once said “The scoun- 
drel!” If you would know what was 
his unpardonable crime, it was this, he 
wrote better books than mine. 

I remember the day she found it out, 
which was not, however, the day she 
admitted it. That day, when I should 
have been at my work, she came upon 
me in the kitchen, “The Master of Bal- 
lantrae” beside me, but I was not read- 
ing; my head lay heavy on the table 
and to her anxious eyes, I doubt not, 
I was the picture of woe. “Not writ- 
ing!’ I echoed, no, I was not writing, 
I saw no use in ever trying to write 
again. And down, I suppose, went my 
head once more. She misunderstood, 
and thought the blow had fallen; I had 
awakened to the discovery, always 
dreaded by her, that I had written my- 
self dry; I was no better than an 
empty ink-bottle. She wrung her 
hands, but indignation came to her 
with my explanation, which was that 
while R. L. S. was at it we others were 
only ’prentices cutting our fingers on 
his tools. “I could never thole his 
books,” said my mother immediately, 
and indeed vindictively. 

“You have not read any of them,” I 
reminded her. 

“And never 
spirit. 

And I have no doubt that she called 
him a dark character that very day. 
For weeks too, if not for months, she 
adhered to her determination not to 
read him, though I, having come to 
my senses and seen that there is a 
place for the ’prentice, was taking a 
pleasure, almost malicious, in putting 
“The Master of Ballantrae” in her 
way. I wouid place it on her table so 
that it said good-morning to her when 
she rose. She would frown, and car- 
rying it down-stairs, as if she had it 
in the tongs, replace it on its book- 
shelf. I would wrap it up in the cover 
she had made for the latest Carlyle; 
she would skin it contemptuously and 
again bring it down. I would hide her 


will,” said she with 

















spectacles in it, and lay it on top of 
the clothes-basket and prop it up in- 
vitingly open against her tea-pot. And 
at last I got her, though I forget by 
which of many contrivances. What I 
recall vividly is a key-hole view, to 
which another member of the family 
invited me. Then I saw my mother 
wrapped up in “The Master of Ballan- 
trae” and muttering the music to her- 
self, nodding her head in approval, 
and taking a stealthy glance at the 
foot of each page before she began at 
the top. Nevertheless she had an ear 
for the door, for when I bounced in she 
had been too clever for me; there was 
no book to be seen, only an apron on 
her lap and she was gazing out at the 
window. Some such conversation as 
this followed:— 

“You have been sitting very quietly, 
mother.” 

“I always sit quietly, I never do any- 
thing, I’m just a finished stocking.” 

“Have you been reading?’ 

“Do I ever read at this time of day?” 

“What is that in your lap?’ 

“Just my apron.” 

“Is that a book beneath the apron?” 

“It might be a book.” 

“Let me see.” 

“Go away with you to your work.” 

But I lifted the apron. “Why, it’s 
‘The Master of Baliantrae!’” I ex- 
claimed, shocked. 

“So it is!” said my mother equally 
surprised. But I looked sternly at her 
and perhaps she blushed. 

“Well what do you think; not nearly 
equal to mine?” said I with humor. 

“Nothing like them,” she said deter- 
minedly. 

“Not a bit,” said I, though whether 
with a smile or a groan is immaterial; 
they would have meant the same 
thing. Should I put the book back ‘on 
its shelf? I asked, and she replied that 
I could put it wherever I liked for all 
she cared, so long as I too it out of her 
sight (the implication was that it had 
stolen onto her lap while she was look- 
ing out at the window). My behavior 
may seem small, but I gave her a last 
chance, for I said that some people 
found it a book there was no putting 
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down until they reached the last 
page. 

“I’m no that kind,” replied my 
mother. 

Nevertheless our old game with the 
haver of a thing, as she called it, was 
continued, with this difference, that it 
was now she who carried the book cov- 
ertly up-stairs, and I who replaced it 
on the shelf, and several times we 
caught each other in the act, but not 
a word said either of us; we were 
grown self-conscious. Much of the 
play no doubt I forget, but one inci- 
dent I remember clearly. She had 
come down to sit beside me while I 
wrote, and sometimes, when I looked 
up, her eye was not on me, but on the 
shelf where “The Master of Ballan- 
trae” stood inviting her. Mr. Steven- 
son’s books are not for the shelf, they 
are for the hand; even when you lay 
them down, let it be on the table for 
the next comer. Being the most socia- 
ble that man has penned in our time, 
they feel very lonely up there in a 
stately row. I think their eye is on 
you the moment you enter the room, 
and so you are drawn to look at them, 
and you take a volume down with the 
impulse that induces one to unchain 
the dog. And the result is not dissim- 
ilar, for in another moment you two 
are at play. Is there any other modern 
writer who gets round you in this 
way? Well, he had given my mother 
the look which in the ball-room means, 
“Ask me for this waltz,” and she set- 
tled to do it, but felt that her more 
dutiful course was to sit out the dance 
with this other less entertaining part- 
ner. I wrote on doggedly, but could 
hear the whispering. 





After that they whispered so low 
(which they could do as they were now 
much nearer each other) that I could 
eatch only one remark. It came from 
James, and seems to show the tenor 
of their whisperings, for his words 
were, “Easily enough, if you slip me 
beneath your shawl.” 

That is what she did, and further- 
more she left the room guiltily, mut- 
tering something about redding up 
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the drawers. I suppose I _ smiled, 
wanly to myself, or conscience must 
have been nibbling at my mother, for 
in less than five minutes she was back, 
carrying her accomplice openly, and 
she thrust him with positive vicious- 
ness into the place where my Steven- 
son had lost a tooth (as the writer 
whom he most resembled would have 
said). And then like a good mother 
she took up one of her son’s books and 
read it most determin-dly. It had be- 
come a touching incident to me, and 
I remember how we there and then 
agreed upon a compromise; she was to 
read the enticing thing just to con- 
vince herself of its inferiority. 

“The Master of Ballantrae’” is not 
the best. Conceive the glory, which 
was my mother’s, of knowing from a 
trustworthy source that there are at 
least three better awaiting you on the 
same shelf. She did not know Alan 
Breck yet, and he was as anxious to 
step down as Mr. Bally himself. John 
Silver was there, getting into his leg, 
so that she should not have to wait 
lay to 


a moment, and roaring, “T’ll 
that!” when she told me consoling!y 
that she could not thole pirate stories. 
Not to know these gentlemen, what is 
it like? It is like never having been 


in love. But they are in the house! 
That is like knowing that you will fall 
in love to-morrow morning. With ones 
word, by drawing one mournful face, 
I could have got my mother to abjure 
the jam-shelf—nay, I might have man- 
aged it by merely saying that she 
had enjoyed “The Master of Ballan- 
trae.” For you must remember that 
she only read it to persuade herseif 
(and me) of its unworthiness, and that 
the reason she ‘wanted to read the 
others was to get further proof. All 
this she made plain to me, eying me 
a little anxiously the while, and of 
course I accepted the explanation. 
Alan is the biggest child of them all, 
and I doubt not that she thought so, 
but curiously her views of him are 
among the things I have forgotten. 
But how enamoured she was of 
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“Treasure Island,” and how faithful 
she tried to be to me all the time she 
was reading it! I had to put my 
hands over her eyes to let her know 
that I had entered the room, and even 
then she might try to read between 
my fingers, coming to herself pres- 
ently, however, to say “It’s a haver of 
a book.” 

“Those pirate stories are so uninter- 
esting,” I would reply without fear, 
for she was too engrossed to see 
through me. “Do you think you will 
finish this one?” 

“I may as well go on with it since I 
have begun it,” my mother says, 39 
slyly that my sister and I shake our 
heads at each other to imply, “Was 
there ever such a woman!” 

‘There are none of those one-legged 
scoundrels in my books,” I say. 

“Better without them,” she replies 
promptly. 

“I wonder, mother, what it is about 
the man that so infatuates the pub- 
lic?” 

“He takes no hold of me,” she in- 
sists. “I would a hantle rather read 
your books.” 

I offer obligingly to bring one of 
them to her, and now she lools at m:; 
suspiciously. “You surely believe I 
like yours best,” she says with instant 
anxiety, and I soothe her by as3ur- 
ances, and retire advising her to read 
on, just to see if she can find out how 
he misleads the public. “Oh, I may 
take a look at it again by and by,” she 
says indifferently, but nevertheiess tie 
probability is that as the door shuts 
the book opens, as if by some mechan. 
ical contrivance. I remember how she 
read “Treasure Island,” holding it 
close to the ribs of the fire because 
she could not spare a momenc to rise 
and light the gas), and how, whea bed- 
time came, and we coaxed, remon- 
strated, scolded, she said quite 
fiercely, clinging to the book, “I dinna 
lay my head on a pillow this aig:t till 
I see how that laddie got out of the 
barrel.” 


From “Margaret Ogilvy.” By J. M. Barrie. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 
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OLD WORLD NOTIONS ABOUT THE NEW. 


As the mistake made by Columbus 
had left for heritage an almost ineradi- 
cable passion for the discovery of a 
westward sea way to Japan and China, 
so the vast treasure of gold and silver 
drawn by the Spaniards from Mexico 
and Peru produced a belief in the En- 
glish mind that a colony planted at any 
place on the American coast might find 
gold. Here, again, the undoubting 
Hakluyt and other writers after him 
were ready with very learned con- 
clusions balancing on the tight rope of 
very slender premises. ._If an Indian 
had been seen wearing a piece of copper 
that “bowed easily” this flexibility 
proved it to be tarnished gold. If a 
savage seemed to say in his idiom, or by 
gestures or other signs, something 
which the puzzled newcomers took to 
signify that in a country farther on the 
copper was too soft for use, or that it 
was yellow, or that it had a good luster; 
what further evidence could an in- 
genious writer desire of the existence of 
the precious metal in that country? 
Purchas, the successor of Hakluyt in 
geographical research, explains the 
divine purpose in thus endowing a 
heathen land with gold, which is that 
the Indian race “as a rich bride, though 
withered and deformed might find 
many suitors for love of her portion,” 
and thus the pagans be converted. But 
Purchas filched both the simile and the 
pious thought from Hevrara, who in 
turn probably pilfered it with many 
better things from the good Las Casas. 
Purchas also speaks with more opti- 
mism thaneleganceof the “silver bowels 
and golden entrails of the hills,” as 
though one had best to dig into the first 
mountain to be enriched. 

Frobisher brought home from sub- 
arctic islands what his clumsy assayers 
avouched to be “gold cure.” Refining 
works were erected for this stuff at 
Deptford to no profit, and to this day 
the inquisitive student is not able to 
ascertain from the conflicting reports 
whether there was any gold in the ore 
or not. The main causes of the suffer- 
ing at Jamestown during the first 
winter were the waste of time and the 
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consumption of supplies while loading 
the ships with the glittering “dust 
mica” which is so abundant in the 
Virginia sands. The worthlessness of 
this cargo could not weaken the hopes 
of those alchemists who were able to 
produce gold merely by the use of argu- 
ments. The mines in Virginia moved 
farther west. It wanted only that ex- 
plorers shouid reach the mountains. In 
spite of the sickness that wasted the 
colony in 1610, Lord De la Ware sent an 
expedition to dig gold on the upper 
James, but the warlike up-river tribes 
soon drove the prospectors back. In 
1634, Sir John Harvey sent another body 
of men on the same fool’s errand, 
though there had not been found in all 
the years preceding a particle of tan- 
gible evidence that gold existed in 
Virginia. But on the James, as on the 
Hudson, the glistering pigment with 
which the Indians besmeared their 
faces on occasions of display was be- 
lieved to contain gold, and the places 
of its procurement were sought with 
ludicrous secrecy. 

The unfaltering faith in the existence 
of abundant gold on the eastern coast 
of North America could not have sub- 
sisted on thin air so long if it had not 
been stimulated by the almost fabulous 
wealth drawn from South America by 
Spain. It received encouragement also 
from the tales told by adventurers re- 
turned from America, who seem to have 
thought it necessary to bring back 
stories that would match in some degree 
the prevalent beliefs about the new 
world. The earliest but one of all the 
documents relating to America pre- 
served among the British State papers 
is the statement of one David or Davy 
Ingram. With a hundred other luck- 
less seamen he was put ashore in 
Mexico by Sir John Hawkins, because 
the ship lacked provisions. Ingram, 
travelling from tribe to tribe, achieved 
the notable feat of crossing the conti- 
nent in a year. In 1569 he embarked 
on a French ship that he found near the 
mouth of the St. John River in what is 
now the province of New Brunswick. 
It was eleven years later that Davy 
Ingram, at home in England, made his 
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statement, and the sailor’s story had by 
that time gained much, perhaps, by fre- 
quent telling to wonder-loving listeners, 
Sometimes he relates facts with so- 
briety, speaking the truth by relapse, it 
may be; again, he seems to be repeating 
tales told him by the savages, who were 
habitual marvel-mongers, or weaving 
into the account of what he had seen 
legends common in the folklore about 
America that had grown up in Europe; 
or perchance he only falls into an old 
forecastle habit of incontinent lying 
without provocation. The American 
women are described as “wearing great 
plates of gold covering their whole 
bodies like armor. ...In every cot- 
tage pearls are to be found, and in some 
houses a peck’’—an assertion that had a 
grain of truth in it, since the sailor no 
doubt mistook wampum beads for 
pearls. Fireflies, in this old tar’s ex- 
alted memory, are “fire dragons, which 
make the air very red as they fly,” 
while the buffalo appears as an animal 
“as big as two of our oxen.” The 
streets in one “city” are broader than 
London streets, which we may readily 
believe. The banqueting houses are 
built of crystal “with pillars of massie 
silver, some of gold.” This is a fine ex- 
ample of the manner of a mind afflicted 
with the vice of exaggeration; crystal 
becomes silver in the next breath, and 
silver is as instantly transmuted to 
gold. All that optimistic projectors 
sought in America,—gold, silver, pearls 
by the peck, and great abundance of 
silkworms, are obligingly supplied in 
Ingram’s narrative. Such tales im- 
pressed the imagination in a romantic 
and uncritical age. 

The interest in America was height- 
ened by popular curiosity regarding the 
Indians. The American savages were 
sometimes treated as sun-worshippers, 
but they were more commonly thought 
to be worshippers of devils. The pre- 





vailing belief in witchcraft, divination, 
and abounding evil spirits rendered it 
easy for Europeans to accept the Indian 
deities as supernatural beings, and to 
credit the pretensions of the powwows, 
or Indian priests, to heal the sick and 
even to bring rain in time of draught. 
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But it was observed at Plymouth that 
when the Pilgrims prayed for rain it 
fell gently, and that the rain procured 
by the Indian conjurers was violent and 
destructive—a rain with something 
devilish about it. According to writers 
of the time, the demons worshipped by 
the savages were able to materialize 
themselves on great occasions, appear- 
ing to their votaries in some beastly 
form. This belief in Indian devil- 
worship fitted well with the religious 
faith of the period, which can hardly 
be described as anything but a sort of 
Manichaeism dividing the government 
of the universe almost equally between 
good and evil powers. Religionists of 
all schools desired to convert those sub- 
jects of Satan, not from these philan- 
thropic motives that are main considera- 
tions in modern propagandism, but 
because their conversion would glorify 
God, and yet more because it would 
despite the devil. Sometimes the reli- 
gious motive was incongruously sup- 
ported by hopes of commercial 
advantage. The navigator Davis wrote 
to Secretary Walsingham that if the 
Indians “were once brought over to the 
Christian faith they might soon be 
brought to relish a more civilized kind 
of life and be thereby induced to take 
off great quantities of our coarser 
woollen manufactures.” 

The early explorers made a point of 
kidnapping Indians and transporting 
them to England, where the sight of 
barbarians without doublet or hose 
quickened the interest in projects for 
colonization and adventure. In our age 
of commercial activity and extended 
geographical knowledge one can form 
but a weak conception of the excitement 
produced by the sight of “the Indian 
man and woman,” no doubt Esqui- 
maux, brought by Frob‘sher. Portraits 
of these rarities were made for the xing 
and others. In 1605 Weymouth brought 
from the coast of Maine fine kidnapped 
Indians, “with all their bows and 
arrows, and two beautiful birch-bark 
“This accident,” exclaimed Sir 


canoes. 
Ferdinando Gorges, “hath been the 
means of putting life into all our 
plantations.” Some of the savages 
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captured at various times were ex- 
hibited for money, and one perhaps was 
shown after he was dead; at least we 
may venture to conjecture so much from 
Shakespeare’s jeer in “The Tempest” 
at the idle curiosity of the crowd. In 
England, says Trinculo, “any strange 
beast makes a man. When they will 
not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
they will lay out ten to see a dead In- 
dian.” This interest in outlandish 
savages no doubt suggested to the poet 
the creation of the monster Caliban, 
who probably seemed a realistic figure 
to the imagination of that age. 

From “ The Beginners of a Nation.” By Edward 


Eggleston. D. Appleton & Company, Pub- 
lishers. 





A JAPANESE DINNER. 


The wife of a Japanese gentleman 
never presides at his table except when 
he has lady guests, but she usually 
makes her appearance when the ser- 
vants bring in the tea and sweetmeats 


that always precede a dinner as cock- 
tails or brandy or sherry or bitters 
sometimes do with us. She gives you a 
graceful greeting and then retires to 
reappear as you are saying your 
“sayonaras,” which is the Japanese for 
“good-bye.” 

Then silken cushions are scattered 
round upon the floor, and the guests are 
arranged in the order of their rank or 
seniority, which is a matter of great 
importance among so ceremonious a 
people as the Japanese. Little tables 
about six inches high, such as you see 
piled up like pyramids in the bric-A-brac 
stores in America, are brought in and 
placed before you. Then bare-footed 
nesaus, or waiting-maids, looking fresh 
and cool and graceful in their soft- 
tinted kimonos, bring trays of lacquer 
upon which are several covered bowls. 
Before they leave the trays upon the 
little tables they place them on the floor 
for a moment while they make their 
very best bow. 

When you are in Japan you have to 
do as the Japanese do, and you can find 


out their ways easily by watching. 
Your host is thoughtful and observing, 
and tries to put you at your ease and 
help you along by dropping little hints 
as to the manner of using your chop- 
sticks, and the customary way of doing 
this and that. Sometimes at dinner 
they give you handsomely carved ivory 
chop-sticks that are heir-looms, and 
may have been in the family for gen- 
erations, but it is less ostentatious to 
furnish little strips of sweet white wood 
highly polished and split apart for only 
half their length to show that they have 
never been used. No well-ordered 
family ever uses the same chop-sticks 
the second time. The ozen or tables, 
the lacquer trays, the bowls and cups in 
which your food is served are all of the 
most exquisite workmanship and artis- 
tic designs. You seldom see a porcelain 
plate or a saucer at a Japanese dinner. 
Those are made exclusively for the 
foreign trade, but the little bowls and 
cups in which your food and saké are 
served are works of art. 

The host sets an example by remov- 
ing the covers from the bowls upon his 
tray and, imitating him, you find an 
assortment of food that is entirely new 
and often trying to your palate. There 
is no need of a knife, for everything is 
cooked in little morse’s, but a fork 
would come mighty handy and a spoon 
would be even better, for you find it 
almost impossible to convey anything 
from your tray to your mouth with 
chop-sticks. They slip and wobble and 
cross each other with a depravity that 
seems intentional. You drop your food 
into your lap and upon the floor in a 
most amusing but embarrassing man- 
ner. Your host offers a fork or a spoon, 
but the spirit of American independence 
asserts itself and you make another 
effort. Finally the host remarks cour- 
teously: “Sometimes we do it this way,” 
and lifts his bow] to his lips and shovels 
in the food as you would shovel coal into 
acellar. This method cannot be recom- 
mended for gracefulness or refinement, 
but it is better than starvation. 

There are half-a-dozen dishes in each 
course, and your host kindly tells you 
what they are. First, suimono, a kind 








soup; kuchitori, chestnuts 
boiled and crushed into a mush; 
kamaboko, fish picked fine and then 
rolled into little balls and baked; 
sashimi, raw fish cut into tiny slices and 
covered with ice. This is dipped into 


of bean 


a rich sauce called soy, and really 
doesn’t taste as bad as it sounds. Bach 


course is served with little cups of 
warm saké—the native brandy, made of 
rice. There is no bread and butter, and 
you will not have a napkin offered you 
unless you ask for it. 

The second course is a small fish 
broiled whole, with the head and tail 
on, which is very difficult to eat with 
chopsticks; umani, bits of fowl boiled 
with lotus roots or potatoes; a little 
salad made of onions, peas and string 
beans, with a few leaves of lettuce and 
cresses; Su-no-mono, sea slugs served 
with egg-plant, mashed as we do pota- 
toes, and chawan-mushi, a_ thick 
custardy soup made of fish and vege- 
tables with mushrooms for a relish. 

The third course is usually a curry 
with rice and pickled vegetables, such 
as egg-plant, cabbage leaves, radishes 
and onions; and for a fourth and final 
course you have soba, a sort of buck- 
wheat vermicelli served with soy and a 
sweet liqueur called mirin; shiruko, 
rice cakes, seaweed and all sorts of con- 
fectionery which is very sweet and 
tasteless. 

The nesaus keep your saké cup full and 
during the course of the dinner each of 
the company rises and proposes the 
health of the host and then some other 
guest until the whole party is disposed 
of. This is a trying ordeal to one who 
does not like saké, for you must lift 
your little cup to your forehead in salu- 
tation each time and then empty it in 
three sips. It holds only a thimbleful, 
but it is fiery stuff and inflames the 
blood more than our brandy. It is cus- 
tomary also to drink the health of the 
waitresses, who bow their foreheads to 
the floor in acknowledgment while the 
compliment is paid them. 

At the close of the dinner the tabako 
bon, a tray holding a tiny hibachi with 
live coals in a cone of ashes and a sec- 
tion of bamboo for an ash receiver is 
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placed before you, and cigarettes and 
cigars are passed around in boxes of 
cloisoune that tempt you to violate the 
commandment that forbids stealing. 
You rise from a Japanese dinner with 
your legs aching, a sense of unnecessary 
fulness and a craving for food, and 
when you reach the hotel you feel in- 
clined to send for a plate of crackers 
and cheese or a sandwich. The native 
diet is clean, free from grease and rich 
in carbon, but it does not satisfy a for- 
eign appetite, and to sit on your heels 
for two hours is more tiresome than 
climbing a mountain. 
From “The Yankees of the East,” by William 
Eleroy Curtis. 2 vols. Stone & Kimball 
Publishers. 





POEMS OF JOHANNA AMBROSIUS. 

Until a year and. a half ago the 
name of Johanna Ambrosius was not 
known outside the little hamlet of 
Gross Wersmeninken, in East Prussia, 
where its bearer, as the wife of a poor 
peasant, led a humble and monotonous 
existence. 

“Through the newspapers Professor 
Karl Weiss-Schrattenthal became ac- 
quainted with the poems of this poor 
peasant woman. He entered into 
communication with her and printed 
a number of her poems. These poems 
fell into the hands of the empress of 
Germany, who sent from her palace 
to learn the surroundings in which 
this peasant woman had learned the 
secret of a lofty spiritual life. The 
messenger found a woman of 40, but 
bent and worn to 60, with scarred, toil- 
hardened hands that lay idle outside 
the cover of a poor bed in a snow- 
darkened cottage. Johanna had fallen 
a victim to pneumonia. The facts of 
her life have now been given to the 
world. 

“Johanna Ambrosius was_ born, 
lived, toiled, suffered incredible hard- 
ships and privations, hungered in 


body, thirsted in soul, wept for knowl- 
edge of spiritual things, and almost 
died before the messenger of the em- 
press found her. 


Hermann Grimm 
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says: ‘She was born, her cradle was 
rocked by the waterfall of a curious 
device of a wheel attached to the 
rocker, while her mother toiled in the 
slope, carrying soil to the naked rocks. 
She mended her father’s nets in win- 
ter, oiled his great boots so that he 
could stand in the icy water to fish, 
dug the potatoes, cut the scanty 
wheat, gathered pine needles to fill the 
beds, sheared the sheep, spun and 
wove, looked forward all the year to 
the splendid candles of Christmas that 
dispelled the long night in the snow- 
buried cottage.’ She married a play- 
mate, and her children were born to 
be rocked by the waterfall, as she had 
been. 

“Not a word does she tell of 
external things herself. She 
when she writes she feels an inde- 
scribable exaltation. Hunger and 
thirst, darkness, cold and pain afflict 
her no more.” 

She writes of simple things—the 
death of a child, its toys laid in the 
coffin; the infrequent flowers; every 
bird note, waited for during ten 
months of the year. Wherever a 


these 
says 


flower grew was holy ground to Jo- 
hanna Ambrosius. 


Through the “Gartenlaube,” which 
she denied herself much to buy, she 
learned of the spiritual brotherhood 
of mankind, the sorrow of a nation 
for the death of a king, the striving 
and straining for freedom, the longing 
for peace that assails mankind. She 
longed to comfort those who mourn. 
She has not left her bleak home, but 
she now has books, pictures, leisure— 
all the things she had dreamed of—and 
fair, white paper on which to speak 
to the hearts of all. 


A QUESTION. 


“Can’t the child walk alone?” 
I hear!where people gather, 
“Is it always falling prone, 
Can't it say ‘Dear father’?”’ 
See the happy mother ‘smile, 
In her child’s eyes reading 
That within but a brief while 
Its steps will need no leading. 
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Thus have I questioned my heart: 
“Canst thou not yet‘ gather 

Strength to bear thy sorrow’s smart? 
Canst thou not say, ‘Father’? 

Upward gaze with look elate 
Where the stars'are shining, 

And thou’lt bear thy bitter fate 


” 


Smiling, not repining! 


FOR MY CHILD. 
1. 
For thee, my child, oft I lie waking, 
For thy dear sake till late at night, 
To grant thy ev’ry wish plans making, 
To see thy bright eyes’ laughing light. 
E’en though my feet are often weary, 
And my day’s work is often hard, 
If but thy face comes to my mem’ry, 
No pain or grief do I regard. 


Thank God! that one within my keeping 
I have, who'll share my joy and woe. 
Grow quickly, I shall soon be sleeping 
My soul in thy youth’s rosy glow, 
How closely I will watch and cherish, 
Protect thee, dear, from cold and wind, 
Patiently bearing every anguish, 
While I in'thee a good child find. 


Although my happiness is shattere, 
If, but thy sun shines clear and fair, 
I will forget: Time’s snow-flakes scattered 
Too early whitening my hair,— 
Rich gifts of ‘heart and mind thy dower, 
And gentle as May breezes mild, 
Unfold thy petals, human flower; 
I pray for thee'alone, my child. 


Il, 


On pillows snow-white, in a narrow chest, 
Sleep now forever, my darling, rest, 
Little one,:‘in God’s keeping! 
Thine eyes thou hast closed for the long, 
endless dream, 
Peacefully slumb’ring, scarce real] doth it 
seem, 
As I gaze at thee, weeping. 


Dolls and all little books hither bring, 
Both loved far, far beyond anything, 
By my darling, now sleeping: 
One more kiss, then lower the coffin, 
Deeper: and deeper the dark grave in— 
Desolate by it I’m weeping. 
“Poems of Johanna Ambrosius.” Edited by 
Prof. Karl Schrattenthal. Translated by Mary 
J. Safford. Roberts Bros., Publishers. 
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